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CHAPTEK L 

OXFOKD. 

'' Then most mnsical and solemn, bringing back the olden 
times; 
With their strange unearthly yoices, rang the melancholy 
chimes: 

" Like the psalms from some old cloister, where the nuns 

sing in the choir. 

And the great bell toll'd among them, like the chanting of 

a friar." 

Longfellow. 

The eventful week arrived at last, and Dr Browne 
made his appearance at Henley, to escort Mrs Beres- 
ford and Nelly, for their week's sojourn in Oxford. 
The elder lady had secured lodgings for the party 
vou n. A 



2 NELLT DEANE. 

according to the doctor's request, and the young 
girl's spirits rose to the highest pitch, as she saw 
the glorious June sun shine on the old towers and 
spires of the city, for the first time. She was too 
full of wonderment to say much, as they drove 
through the streets to their new residence, every- 
thing about her seemed so singular, so foreign-look- 
ing. The strange monastic old buildings, the 
gownsmen mixing with the busy life of the streets, 
the tones of the chimes of the different colleges, as 
they now and then rang out over her head, all made 
her feel as if she had been suddenly whisked away 
from English ground, and set down in one of the 
dim old Continental cities of which she had heard 
and read. 

"That's Christ Church, Nelly," said Dr Browne, 
as they passed through one of the dirtiest streets 
in the place; "that's where our young squire is; 
it's not a sweet-smelling locality, though it's the 
College par excellence of the University. That 
tower holds the far-famed *Big Tom;' you'll hear 
his mighty voice soon. There!" he exclaimed, as 
the clock struck with a crash that made Nelly 
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OXFORD. 3 

start and Mrs Beresford laugh; "what do you 
think of that for a clock V* 

" It 's a dreadful noise/' said Nelly ; " I was half 
stunned." 

"Yqu'11 soon get used to it," he replied; "I 
don't suppose the people who live close to it hear 
it even." 

"Oh, what's that?" said Nelly, as they turned 
a comer, and came in sight of a pretty spire. 

" That 's the Martyrs' Memorial," said the doctor. 
" And here we are at our journey's end. You 've 
chosen a pretty place, Mrs Beresford, — St Giles's, 
though the name is not suggestive of an aristocratic 
quarter, is certainly one of the pleasantest parts of 
Oxford." 

"I lodged here with my husband," said the lady, 
with a sigh; *^in this very house; perhaps that 
makes it seem pleasant to me." 

"Of course, of course; jump out, Nelly, my 
girl We '11 have something to eat, and then look 
about us a bit." ^ 

When they were refreshed a little, Dr Browne 
left them, to call on an old acquaintance, and Nelly 
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established herself at the window "all eyes," (as 
Mrs Beresford laughingly said,) and looked about 
her with much interest 

"What are you thinking of?'* said that lady 
at length, from the sofa, where she had seated her- 
self ; "you looked in a perfect dream, Nelly." 

" I was," she replied, turning round with a flushed 
face and sparkling eyes; "I was looking at that 
Memorial, and thinking that there " 

" Spare your heroics," said Mrs Beresford, with 
a smile. "That is not the place; the monument 
was erected there because it was the best site that 
could be foimd ; the exact spot is in a busy street, 
where it would have been impossible to place even 
a statue ; you shall see it when we go out, — stand 
on the very cross that marks it, if you like. 
What's the matter?" she continued, as Nelly 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

"Nothing, ma'am; only I saw some Earlsford 
people." 

"Where?" 

" There," she replied, indicating a group on the 
other side of the way. There were several gowns- 
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men ; one, the most distingue of them, wearing the 
velvet cap and silk gown of a gentleman commoner, 
afid two ladies ; one past her youth long since, but 
handsome still; the other, beautifiil as a poet's 
dream. They were Mrs Hartley, and Clara Mal- 
colm, and the gentleman on whose arm the latter 
leaned was the young Squire of Earlcourt, whose 
coming of age she had such sad cause to remember. 
How well she recollected that handsome face, though 
it seemed sunnier and merrier, as he paused oppo- 
site the window, to point out something to his 
beautiful companion, than it had done when he 
stood beside her under the trees in his own park ; 
it had a saddened, a weary expression then; now 
all was bright and lively. Nelly sighed involun- 
tarily as she watched them. 

" Who are they ?" asked her companion, at length. 

"Squire Hartley, and his mother, and a Miss 
Malcolm," she replied; "they live close to Earls- 
ford." 

" And you know them ?'* 

'* Oh no, ma'am, ODly by sight ; I know hardly 
any of the gentry round there." 



) 



6 NELLY DEANE. 

" But she shall," said the doctor, who had come 
in unobserved, and heard her words. " Mrs Hart- 
ley is my very good friend, and the first time I 
come across her, which we shall be sure to do, in 
this week of gaieties, I shall formally introduce 
my daughter to her ; she will remember her, I am 
sure/' 

" That 's a beautiful girl with her," Mrs Beresf ord 
remarked. 

" Yes ; that 's the future Mrs Eustace Hartley, 
I believe. She's a splendid creature! A little 
too proud of her position, and her beauty too, 
perhaps, but a good girl at heart, and worthy 
even to be his wife." 

"The young gentleman seems a favourite of 
yours, doctor." 

" He is a favourite of every one's, for that matter ; 
but I do like him very much; he is a sensible, 
honest-hearted young fellow. I thought at one 
time he was going to turn out something of a mis- 
anthrope, but he is wonderftdly altered for the 
better. But come, ladies, if you are rested, we will 
go out and begin our survey of the wonders." 
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Nelly might well remember her visit to Oxford 
for many a long year afterwards, for, under the 
doctor's guidance, they inspected everything that was 
worth seeing. From college to college they went, 
till Mrs Beresford declared that it would be impos- 
sible to remember which was which; but Nelly 
never wearied. They saw Christ Church, with its 
dim old cathedral, its magnificent library, its quaint 
antique hall, its corridors, which ere now echoed 
to Wolsey's footsteps and Cranmer's tread. New 
College, with its chapel, radiant with gorgeous 
colouring, and echoing with sweet music ; and its 
peculiar dining-hall, where, at every turn and on 
every thing, the motto meets the eye, "Manners 
maketh a man." Stately Magdalen, too,— or Maud- 
lin, as in University parlance it is called, — ^with its 
clock tower rising high over all the adjacent build- 
ings ; its chapel, with its curious effects of light and 
shade, and wondrous ornaments of carved work ; 
its organ, the glory of the college, from which, on 
Commemoration Sundays, the " Hallelujah Chorus" 
peals out in a manner never to be forgotten; its 
meadows, stretching down to the river, the scene of 
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hard-fought battles on the water, of which students 
are so proud; — ^all these were visited, and every 
place in the city beside. High Street, with its long 
vista of colleges and churches; Old University, 
prominent for its antiquity, in the midst; the 
schools, the libraries, the theatre, the museums, 
each left an indelible picture in Nelly's imagina- 
tion, to remain undimmed through all the shifting 
scenes of her future life. There is hardly a stone 
in the city which has not its old memories, from 
the stately piles, which from time immemorial have 
resounded with the footsteps of the great and good, 
to the little iron cross in the roadway of one of the 
streets, which marks the spot where the beacon fire 
was kindled which lit to Heaven the souls of the 
hero-martyrs. There, amid the daily traffic of the 
city, crossed by himdreds of crushing wheels, trod- 
den by thousands of thoughtless feet, is the hal- 
lowed spot where the spirits of three of the noblest, 
greatest men who gave their lives in testimony for 
the Protestant faith, went up to Heaven, a fiery 
memorial of the religion which they upheld, the 
God whom they adored! 
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"Are you too tired for the Broad Walk?" in- 
quired Dr Browne, as they came out of St Marjr's 
on the Sunday after their arrival " As we are regu- 
larly doing the week, we oughtn't to miss it. Every- 
body goes, from the Vice-President to the Gyps." 

" Then we will be orthodox," said Mrs Beresford. 
" And we*ll put on our bonnets at once ; though I 
must confess I can't understand what takes every 
one in the city to a space not large enough to 
accommodate half of them." 

" It is a custom,'' the doctor replied. " It has a 
meaning, though I forget it, and it has merged into a 
bit of display which is very pleasant, — so come 
along." 

They went, and mingled with the gay throng 
which once a year collects under those old trees. 
Dr Browne was soon nodding right and left, to 
friends and the sons of friends, and Nelly walked 
silent and wondering by his side. By and by she 
fell into a reverie, and her fency was peopling those 
old meadows with far different forms, — celebrities 
of hundreds of years ago, — ^when she was roused by 
the doctor suddenly saying, — 
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" Mrs Hartley, allow me to introduce my daughter 
to you/' 

Nelly looked up, blushing, and saw the handsome 
face she so well remembered smiling a kindly, but 
somewhat puzzled, greeting. 

" Your daughter, Dr Browne ! Oh, I remember !" 
she exclaimed, her face suddenly lighting up into 
recollection. 

"Miss Deane, is it not? How are you, my 
dear?" 

Nelly gave her hand to the lady's kind pressure, 
and was formally presented to "Miss Malcolm," 
whose beautiful face expressed something of curi- 
osity as she looked at the young girl who had been 
raised from poverty and obscurity to the position of 
a wealthy heiress. 

"I am happy to make Miss Deane's acquaint- 
ance," she said, in a silvery voice, taking Nelly's 
hand ; " I hope we shall see more of each other." 

*' You can see as much of her as you wish. Miss 
Clara," said the doctor ; " you '11 be pretty near 
neighbours when my little girl here comes home." 

Clara held out her delicately -gloved hand with 
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a feeling somewhat akin to envy — Nelly's fresh 
beauty was so very striking — and she, the belle 
of four seasoDs, half-wished she had not met this 
young girl, who seemed so unconscious of her 
attractions. 

'' And has Miss Deane quite forgotten me r said 
a voice at her side; and she looked up to see 
Eustace Hartley offering his hand with an unmis- 
takable look of pleasure on his face. "You re- 
member me, Miss Deane?'' 

" Oh, yes !" said Nelly, giving her hand frankly, 
though she blushed terribly — " very well !" 

" Introduce us, mother," said the young man ; 
" though we know each other, you see, that im- 
portant ceremony has never been performed." 

Nelly wondered more and more what had changed 
the face she so well recollected, from the sadness 
and weariness of the day she first saw it, to its 
present lightsome loot Some heavy weight was 
gone, 'twas clear. She had no time to think of 
that, however ; for the doctor's cheery voice struck 
in. After Mrs Hartley's quiet "My son Eustace, 
Miss Deane," he added, " And the winner of the 
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Newdigate, Miss Nelly, and I don't know what 
beside, — first in eveiything, according to the folks 
here. You 11 have the pleasure of hearing him 
recite his poem on Thursday." 

" Don't listen to him. Miss Deane," said the 
young gentleman, laughing ; " and don't be too 
sure of hearing anything from me on Thursday, 
doctor. I feel very much inclined to shew the 
University a clean pair of heels, and run away." 

"A regular case of stage fright," laughed the 
doctor — " serious illness of the principal performer 
— consideration of the audience particularly re- 
quested. Poor Hartley ! — ^half the men would give 
their ears to stand in your shoes at this moment !" 

" And I would give mine to be in some one 
else's," said Eustace, as they parted. 



CHAPTER 11. 

BESCTJED. 

" Love ! who shall say that thou art not 
The dearest blessing of our lot? 
Tet not the less, who may deny 
Life has no sorrow like thy sigh ? 
A fairy gift, and none may know 
Or will it work to weal or woe." 

L. E. L. 

" You are a fortunate fellow, Hartley !" said his 
friend, as they walked to the river, on the succeed- 
ing morning. There was a touch of sadness in his 
usually lively voice, and Eustace marked it '* In 
what?" he asked. 

" In everything, it seems to me." 

" That's comprehensive, anyway; but what par- 
ticular part of my good fortune is occupying your 
mind at this moment?" 

Dalton sighed, and a shade swept over his hand- 
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somS face. " Every one of them, I think/* he 
replied. " Are you not the man of the year ? — 
carrying off the honours and glories of the term, 
and the owner of a. splendid estate, worth an almost 
fabulous rent-roll, and a tenantry perfectly feudal 
in their loyalty?" 

" Granted ; still these things never excited your 
spleen before, Dalton. What ails you? Have you 
got a fit of the blues this glorious morning ? Oast 
them to the winds, if you have, and remember 
the bright eyes that are congregated on yonder 
bank to see and admire the aquatic heroes that vrill 
presently exhibit on the river ; recollect you belong 
to the winning boat, man, and that you look a 
picture in your boating costume !" 

*' And that I shall have left College next week, 
to plunge into poverty and obscurity, to wait the 
caprice of a titled relative, to get a curacy or an 
appointment. Oh, how I wish my father had not 
placed me in the false position I have occupied 
since I came here ; but his family have all been at 
Christ Church, and to Christ Church his son must 
go too. I have miied in Society here, through your 
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kindness principally, Hartley, that will never re- 
cognise me when once we are out of hearing of Big 
Tom/' 

Eustace looked at his friend in amazement ;. he 
knew that he was not rich, but he was usually so 
cheerful, and his career in the University had been 
so honourable in every way, that it was very un- 
usual to see him depressed or discontented. 

" I don't understand you this evening, Herbert^" 
he said, in a cheery tone. "What is the matter? 
has anything happened?" 

"Nothing, my dear fellow; I have, as you say, 
a fit of the blues." 

"A most doleful one," said Hartley, laughing. 
"Let me paint your future for you. I'll wager 
anything now, that in five years time you will be 
in a snug country living, with a handsome wife to 
cheer your solitude, spoken of everywhere as a ris- 
ing ppan, in due time to be made a dean, perhaps 
a bishop ; will that do ? or shall I enthrone you at 
Canterbury at once ?" 

"One is as likely as the other," said Herbert, 
smiling through his too evident depression. 
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"Who knows? stranger things than those have 
come to pass ere now. Perhaps the handsome wife 
is waiting for you on yonder bank, amongst that 
changing kalaidescope of bright dresses and pretty 
faces." 

" Not very likely ; in that you are more fortunate 
than I." 

"How so?" 

"Is not your ^nc^ there ? or does the fair lady 
disdain to mix with the common herd on the river 
side." 

" My fiancee ! there is no such person in exist- 
ence ! Mrs Hartley, junior, is still a mythical per- 
sonage ; I have not yet placed my heart at any fair 
lady's disposal" 

"Are you serious?" 

"Quite!" 

"Why, I thought — I imderstood — in fact, your 
mother told me that Miss Malcolm " 

" My mother is a dear good woman, and Clara 
Malcolm is a beautiful heiress, and a clever fasci- 
nating girl, but, with all due deference to the 
powers that be, I don't mean to marry her." 
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"Eustace!" 

" It is a fact, and one of which the lady is per- 
fectly aware ; we understand each other remarkably 
well, and we don't intend to marry for the sake of 
joining our estates, I can assure you. Hey day! 
what's up now? Are you going mad, that you 
squeeze my hand because Clara Malcolm and I 
don't care for each other ? I begin to understand ! 
If you have any fancy in that quarter, you have my 
heartiest good wishes ; the road shall be free to you 
as far as I can make it/' 

Dalton wrung his friend's hand. 

"You give me hope," he said, with sparkling 
eyes ; " I have loved her from the first moment I 
saw her, from the hour that I met her at your 
house ; but she is rich, she would never stoop to be 
a poor man's wife." 

" She would do anything she took a fancy to do," 
replied Hartley. ''Eiches or poverty would make 
little diflference to her. And you have had this in 
your heart all this while, and fancied she was en- 
gaged to me ? " 

VOL. II. B 
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"I had no hope," DaJton said; "I imagined it 
was a settled thing." 

*' So have others, I fancy. My mother has been 
so bent upon it, that she has striven every way to 
bring it about ; she will be disappointed, I know, 
but I cannot help that" 

Dalton wondered much how any one could have 
helped falling in love with the peerless Clara ; and 
he secretly thought his friend had very bad taste, 
not to see that she was the most beautiful creature 
in the world, and he stepped along with a lighter 
tread, and a great load lifted from his heart. 

Eustace meanwhile was thinking how he could 
help on his friend's wooing, and remembering how 
distrait and absent Clara had often been in his 
society. 

"Can she have any fancy for himV he thought. 
" He would make just the husband for her ; and 
she, — well, she would make a capital clergyman's 



11 wife!'' 



As they stepped on board the University barge, 
they were assailed on all sides for being late, and 
after a hurried glass of wine, they took their seats. 
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Very handsome the Christ Church eight looked 
in their dark blue uniform, the finest men there, 
and the best on the river, though Wadham had 
nearly taken their pre-eminence from them, in the 
term just over, and Exeter and Oriel were not far 
behind. This was not a race, however, it was only 
the annual show, to let the many visitors see the 
positions the diflferent colleges held on the water, 
and what a splendid turn out those solemn old 
buildings could make upon the river. It was a 
very pretty sight, as boat after boat floated by, each 
with its diflferent colours bright and new, reflected 
in the glassy water ; and the meadow walk and the 
opposite bank were alive with lookers on, and the 
river itself crowded with boats of every description. 
The row of a mile and back was over, and one 
by one the boats were slowly returning to their 
starting-place, tossing their oars as they passed the 
winning-boat, and returning cheer for cheer as 
they floated by. The foremost had already arrived 
and landed their crews, who were mixing with their 
friends on the banks, when suddenly, ringing out 
upon the still air, came shrieks and cries, and sounds 
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of hurrying feet^ telling of some catastrophe. The 
alarm came from the comer of the bank where the 
Cherwell joins the Isis, always a dangerous place 
fo^ those unacquainted with the river, and every 
one was hastening to the spot. 

Shouts of "a boat upset," reached Eustace's ears 
on all sides ; and breaking from the group he was 
talking to^ and shaking off his mother's detaining 
hand, he sprang away to the place where the eddy- 
ing water shewed the accident had taken place. 

" I hope he will get into no danger," Mrs Hartley 
said, in a frightened voice. 

*' I think you may be at rest on that score," said 
the person she addressed ; a pale, spectacled reading- 
man, who held water in as much abhorrence as a 
cat, and looked upon the sturdy, hearty crews of the 
different boats as so many amphibious animals. 
" Hartley won't come to grief in the water, he swims 
like a duck or a fish, I believe." 
i Mrs Hartley shuddered, and tried to pierce with 

her eyes the crowd which divided her from her 
son. 

Meanwhile Eustace had reached the spot, the 
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throng giving way before his blue uniform right 
and left He could get no clear account of what 
had happened, but that a boat had been upset every 
one agreed. The numbers of those immersed varied 
from one to twenty, according to the imaginations 
of the narrators. Every one was busy assisting and 
hindering one another, and their efforts resulted in 
two persons being presently brought dripping to 
land — a scared-looking student and a lady, whose 
face Eustace was sure he had seen before. She was 
safe, however, and he had no time to think, for to 
his unutterable surprise he saw Dr Browne gesticu- 
lating and shouting on the very brink of the water. 

"What is it?'* he said; "don't you know me? 
I am Eustace Hartley.'' ' 

" Nelly !" gasped the old man. " They don't see 
her ! She will be drowned before they reach her !" 

"Nelly! great heaven! Where?" 

"There!" 

Eustace looked and saw a white something just 
where the two currents join. Two swimmers were 
making for it abready, neither of them as powerful 
as himself ; he saw that in a moment, and tossing 
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his straw hat away into the throng he sprang into 
the deep water. He heard the ringing cheer which 
rose as he leaped ; saw the hats and handkerchiefs 
which were waved as he rose to the surface after 
his dive : but he thought of nothing, felt nothing, 
but that she was in peril — she, the fair girl whom 
he had only seen twice : once when fettered hand 
and foot, heart and soul, to one he loathed, he 
could only look upon the fair vision so suddenly 
presented to him as something unapproachable — 
something which he might some day see gracing 
another home ; and once only yesterday — how 
long ago it appeared now, changed from the simple 
country girl he so well remembered into a refined 
young lady, as beautiful as painter ever drew or 
poet sung. Free to be wooed and won, perhaps, as 
he was free to woo and win, and now dying ! Her 
life depending on the efforts of those who are 
striking boldly out towards her. All this flashed 
like lightning through Eustace Hartley's mind, as 
with vigorous strokes he neared that floating bit of 
drapery. A thousand voices shout directions to 
him from the bank — a thousand hands point him 
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onward to what he strives to reach. The moments 
seem ages to him as he cleaves the water with a 
rapidity that distances the other swimmers com- 
pletely^ and reaches and grasps the insensible girl 
just in time to prevent her sinking to rise no more. 
They are soon in safety now! Plenty of eager 
hands assist them out of the punt, which conveys 
them to the opposite shore; strong arms are 
stretched out to take the fainting form, but Eustace 
will yield his burden to none. 

" God bless you ! " says Dr Browne, his face 
working with agitation, and giving Eustace a con- 
vulsive embrace ; " God bless you, my boy, for what 
you have done this day !" 

A few minutes more and they are in the boat- 
house, where every appliance is kept for the restor- 
ation of the drowned ; another hour and Nelly 
Deane is thanking her preserver with her own 
sweet voice, and setting his heart beating thick and 
fast with the touch of her gentle hand, and the soft 
light of her loving eyes. 



CHAPTER III. 

LOVE AND PRIDE. 

" WeU, this love, 
Vain, frantic, guilty, if thou wilt, became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope ! 
I thought of tales, that by the winter hearth 
Old gossips tell, — how maidens sprung from kings 
Have stoop'd from their high sphere; how love, like death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd's crook 
Beside the sceptre." 

BULWEB. 

Eustace Hartley shewed no traces of his late 
immersion, as he stood by Nelly's side, and heard 
her grateful thanks. He had driven oflf the instant 
he had heard Dr Browne's assurance that his 
adopted child would recover, dressed, and returned 
to satisfy himself of the truth of his old friend's 
prediction. A little paler than his wont, perhaps, 
he looks as he stands there, but handsomer than 
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ever, with an agitated flush upon his cheek, none 
the worse, even to his mother's eyes, and she scans 
his face narrowly to see. Nelly is white and still ; 
death has held her almost in his grasp, and the 
impress of his icy hand is yet upon her face. Mrs 
Beresford is beside her, recovered too; and the 
young gentlemen, under whose escort they went 
upon the water, is being thankful and sorrowful, 
joyful and penitent, all in a breath. 

He was the son of an old friend of Dr Browne's, 
and had begged so hard to be allowed to give the 
ladies a row, that he consented to Nelly's going. 
They had been upset by a clumsily-steered punt, 
which was awkwardly getting out of the way of the 
boats. The young man was no way in fault, though 
he chose to consider himself so, and wearied every 
one about him with expressions of regret and 
sorrow for the mischance. 

" There, there," the doctor said, good-humouredly, 
" it might have been far worse ; you might have 
been drowned, or Mrs Beresford ; or I might have 
lost my lily flower here," he continued, his voice 
trembling at the thought. '' No one has got more 
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than a wetting, thank Heaven, and Mr Hartley, 
here !" 

" No credit is owing to me," said Eustace, warmly. 
" I risked nothing ; I am quite at home in the 
water." 

" We owe Nelly's life to you, my boy,*' was the 
answer ; " and that is more to me than I can tell 
you. Come, Nelly, my child, the carriage is wait- 
ing for you. Eemember, a warm bed directly ; no 
excitement for either of you, Mrs Beresford, to- 
night, if you wish to be well to-morrow." 

Mrs Beresford nodded assent, and the doctor saw 
them into the vehicle waiting for them, and re- 
turned to Eustace. 

"How shall I ever thank you? ever repay you?" 
he said, when they were alone for a moment. 

" I need no thanks,'' was his reply. " I am more 
than repaid in Miss Deane's safety. If she had 
been lost," 

The doctor looked curiously at the young man's 
agitated face. 

"Nonsense !" he said to himself, "I am an old 
fool ! They never saw each other till yesterday." 
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He was about to speak when they were joined by 
Mrs Hartley. 

Eustace seized his old friend's hand. " Doctor/' 
he said, " some day I may ask something of you. 
Will you grant it?" 

" Anything that my hand can give you shall be 
yours," he replied, retumiug the pressure right 
warmly. "While I live no request or appeal of 
yours shall go unanswered." 

"Very well, I shall remember your promise. 
Some day I shall have a story to tell you, and a 
boon to ask of you." 

" When you will, my boy !" 

" It should be now, but that my mother is waiting 
somewhat impatiently for me ; and, deeming me a 
a kind of rescued treasure, is half jealous of every 
word another speaks to me. I ought to be a better 
man, Dr Browne, with such a mother." 

" You 'U do as you are, Eustace," was the reply, 
as they separated. 

Nelly was quite recovered the next day, and 
they were a merry party who sallied forth from 
Dr Browne's lodgings. Eustace Hartley and his 
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mother, and Herbert Dalton, with Clara Malcolm 
and her parents, had breakfasted there, and were 
delighted with the doctor's adopted daughter and 
her chaperone. 

"And what's the order of march for to-day?" 
asked Dr Browne, as they rose from table. 

" Christ Church and the Bodlean, I believe," said 
Mrs Hartley. " That is, if Mrs Beresford and Miss 
Deane care to see the College again/' 

** Oh, ours was a flying visit the other day," the 
elderly lady replied ; " and we were not honoured 
by the companionship of any one who knew much 
about it. The guides tell the orthodox stories, of 
course ; but one does not feel much edified." 

" Old Barritt, who keeps the bell-tower, never 
varies a single word,'' said Dalton, laughing. " I 
had a bet upon it once, that I would hear him 
twenty times in succession, and that he would 
blunder somehow. I lost ; for he didn't." 

" It gets such a matter of course," said Eustace. 
" He would say it just as well in his sleep, I have 
no doubt. But come along, ladies ; we are wasting 
this bright day!" 
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Through the College and the old Bodlean they 
went, seeing wonders of which Nelly had never 
dreamed in her hasty visit, and finding objects of 
interest at every turn. Perhaps it was that she 
had some one by her side who was interested in 
interesting her. There is a great deal in that 
sometimes ; but it certainly happened, that during 
that day the young squire of Earlcourt strolled 
almost entirely by her side, while somehow or other 
Herbert Dalton paired off with Clara Malcolm. 
That young lady came home with a flushed face 
and a thoughtful brow ; and on her mother remark- 
ing it, and asking her what she was thinking of, 
and what she had been doing, she only answered, 
" I have been looking into futurity a little, mamma, 
— telling my own fortune." 

" And who is the inevitable dark man or fair 
man, as the case may be?" said her father, gaily. 
" Have you lost your heart ia this city of handsome 
men?" 

" My heart 's in my own keeping at present,'* she 
replied; "its future is not decided yet." And, 
saying she was going to dress, she left the room. 
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" Clara is an odd girl," said her mother, with a 
half -sigh, as she looked after her ; " one can never 
tell exactly what she means." 

" I can tell you one thing she does not mean, 
and that is, to marry young Hartley. That fact 
is plain enougL" 

" Yet I think she likes him." 

'* Likes, perhaps ; but there is no love in the 
case; she will go her own way, depend upon 
it." 

" I am almost sorry sometimes she is independent 
of us. A large fortune in her own right is apt to 
make a girl wilful." 

" It has not done so in her case. Our girl has a 
noble mind, my dear. You need fear no wilfulness 
or disobedience from her." 

" I only fear that over which we have no con- 
trol — that she may be led away into making a 
low or imprudent marriage ; she has such romantic 
notions." 

" A low marriage Clara will never make ; and I 
shall be very much surprised if she contracts an 
imprudent one. I do not fear her throwing her- 
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self away. Equality in worldly affairs is not the 
only road to happiness, Lovy." 

Mrs Malcolm winced ; though of noble birth, she 
had been a portionless maiden when the wealthy 
squire of Eingwood laid his hand and fortune at 
her feet. 

" No, indeed !" she said, softly. 

Meanwhile the young lady with " romantic no- 
tions" was pacing up and down her room with 
flashing eyes and indignant mien. That a poor 
student, whose yearly income would not have pur- 
chased the necklace which she would clasp round 
her fair neck ere an hour be past, should dare to 
ask the hand for which titled suitors, with the 
weight of a coronet to back them, had sued in 
vain ! Yes, it was even so ! Herbert Dalton had 
told his love as they wandered together through 
those grand old corridors ; and while the others were 
gazing at some masterpiece of art, or curiously 
scanning some souvenir of olden times, he had 
poured out all his love and his hoplessness at the 
shrine where he had worshipped in silence so long. 
Clara listened, but she made no answer; pride 
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struggled with other feelings while he spoke, and 
the warfare was not over yet. Herbert Dalton was 
not daunted by her silence ; he pressed his suit 
with all the ardour of passionate love ; his poverty 
and future prospects seemed as nothing to him in 
that wild dream of happiness to come. " You will 
let me speak to you again, Miss Malcolm ?" he said ; 
" you will not crush me with contemptuous silence ? 
You will think of what I have said to you?" 

" I will," she replied, speaking with an eflfort. 

" You give me hope ?" 

" I did not say that,'' she answered ; " I must 
have time to think ; you have been thinking of this 
for more than a year, it seems; give me at least 
twelve hours." She smiled, as she spoke, her old 
radiant smile, and turned away ; nor did she bestow 
another word on him during their walk. 

There was another couple, too, to whom that 
morning was the turning-point of their lives. 
Eustace Hartley walked with Nelly's little hand 
resting on his arm, forming all sorts of plans for 
the future. More than once he was on the point 
of doing as his friend had done, and offering him- 
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self and his broad acres to the timid girl at his 
side ; and as often as words of love came rushing 
to his lips, he restrained them. " No/' he said to 
himself; " I will talk to him first; I will ask the 
old man's permission before I speak ; this very da> 
I will do it" And as they went home he linked 
his arm in Dr Browne's, saying, " Can you spare 
me half an hour?" The doctor assented in sur- 
prise, and the two turned into St John's gardens, 
now almost, solitary. ** You remember what I said 
to you yesterday — ^that some day I should ask a 
favour at your hands ?" 

"Yes." 

" I ask it now, Dr Browne ; I want you to give 
me the greatest boon you could bestow upon me. 
I want your daughter, Nelly !" 

"Nelly!" 

"Nelly. Don't look so astonished; I am quite 
sane. I want Nelly for my wife, if yoii will give 
her to me, and she will come, (and somehow I think 
she will,) when I ask her." 

"But you have only seen her twice before to- 
day." 

VOL. n. 
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" Three times, Dr Browne ; I have loved her from 
the first moment I saw her." 

" And when might that first moment be ? 

" Surely you remember ; you were with us, if I 
recollect right, the day I came of age. Had it not 
been for obstacles in the way, I should have sought 
her out long since, and told her what I want your 
permission to tell her now." 

" I recollect something of it ; poor child ! Her 
grandmother died and left her desolate on that day 
of rejoicing. But what was the obstacle, Eustace ? 
Surely not your mother; for I know the present 
queen-regnant of Earlcourt well enough to be cer- 
tain that if you took a beggar out of the street to 
her, and said, ' Mother, this is my wife,' she would 
resign her crown and sceptre, and kneel before the 
new-comer for her son's sake." 

" I believe she would," said Eustace. " That is 
what I want to tell you, doctor. It is a miserable 
story ; it was not my mother that was the obstacle, 
it was my wife!" 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FUTURE MRS HARTLEY. 

" And what unto them is the world beside, 

With all its change of time and tide ? 

Its living things, its earth and sky 

Are nothing to their mind and eye. 

And heedless as the dead are they 

Of aught around, above, beneath ; 

As if all else had pass'd away. 

They only for each other breathe." 

Byron. 

The doctor looked at his young companion in 
amazement; he heard his words, but they seemed 
so wildly improbable, that they conveyed no mean- 
ing ; and he could only wonder whether anything 
had happened suddenly to overset Eustace Hartley's 
reason. 

"It is true," he said, sadly, and with flushing 
face; "the reason why I did not seek out your 
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adopted child a year ago, was just what I have told 
you, — my wife stood in the way/' 

"I can hardly believe my senses!" the doctor 
replied, his astonishment passing all bounds. 
"Your secret — ^for I presume it was a secret — must 
have been well kept; no one ever suspected the 
existence of a Mrs Eustace Hartley." 

" No one,'* said Eustace ; ** not even my mother ; 
I kept the knowledge of her son's degradation even 
from her ; it would have broken her heart." 

" Degradation ! your degradation, Eustace ! I 
cannot couple such a word with your name !" 

"It was even so, but I will tell you the whole story. 
I never meant any one to know it, but I cannot 
seek the pure fresh love of a young girl, and keep 
my miserable history from her, and you her only 
protector have a right to know what my past life 
has been. You remember when I was in Scot- 
land?" 

" One word," said the doctor, interrupting him. 
" You said your wife stood in the way of your love 
for Nelly. Is she not still an obstacle?" 

"No." 
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"You are free?" 

"Yes." 
.*'How?" 

"She is dead!" 

Eustace spoke huskily ; a thousand surging recol- 
lections of when and where the wife from whom 
he had fled in disgust had met her death — of the 
recognition of her poor lifeless form in that little 
village church — of his standing by while her coflBn 
sank out of sight into a grave, far away from any 
friends and kindred she might have had, came swell- 
ing to his heart, and he turned his face away. 

"Pardon me," said Dr Browne, hastily; "it is a 
painful subject I see ; I infer from what you said, 
that you met your — your wife in Scotland.*' 

"I did." 

"What was she?" 

''A ballet girl." 

" That was a downward step for your mother's 
son ; but good women are sometimes found behind 
the scenes of a theatre." 

"I was unfortunate in my selection,^' said 
Eustace, bitterly, the blood mounting to his fore- 
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head at the recollection; "my wife was not the 
best of her class, — she was what her position made 
her. Unfortunately for me, she found out that I 
was a gentleman, while / in my folly thought she 
loved me for myself." 

" I don't wonder now at the long face you 
brought home with you," the doctor said, as 
Eustace paused in his story; "I used to wonder 
what ailed you ; but go oa'' 

The young man told his whole melancholy tale ; 
how he had loved and married — ^how he had found 
out the real character of his beautiful wife — ^how 
she came to Earlsford. 

" I know now who she was,'* exclaimed Dr 
Browne ; " it was that Stella Morton, whose name 
was placarded all over the city." 

" It was." 

" And you saw her ?" 

" She came to our house the night of the storm ; 
she did not betray herself in the house, but she and 
I had a stormy interview afterwards." 

"And then?" 
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"She sailed for America, in the QiLeen of the 
Seas." 

"And was lost?" 

"Yes. I am quite sure," Eustace continued, see- 
ing a look of doubt on the doctor's face, and an 
ominous shake of the white head. " I went to the 
place with the impronounceable name where the 
vessel was lost, identified my wife, buried her, and 
with her, the haunting horror which had weighed 
me down so long. That is my story, Dr Browne ; 
I only ask you not to tell my mother ; your child 
shall hear it, before I ask her to be mine." 

" I will tell no one/' the doctor replied, warmly ; 
"let it die with the past, to which it belongs, my 
boy ! If you acted foolishly, you have been bitterly 
punished!" 

" I have, indeed ; by such a twelvemonth of misery 
as I hope never to endure again." 

"You are an honourable fellow, Eustace!" Dr 
Browne exclaimed, pressing his hand. " You shall 
have my little girl, with all my heart, — if she will 
have you," he added, slyly, as Eustace seized his 
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hand. "I have never heard of her having any 
fancies, though I know she has had an offer. 

" Indeed !" said Eustace, with a slight bitterness 
in his tone; '*your heiress would not find it diflBi- 
cult to get suitors." 

" She has only had one that I know of," the 
doctor said, laughing, " and that was — hang it ! 
I'll tell you, though I meant it to have been a 
secret between Nelly and me. I asked her to 
marry me!" 

"You!" 

" You may well look astonished — so did she ; but 
I did it. I had been thinking all day how I could 
best protect her, and it seemed the most feasible 
plan. It was my long-headed Scotch servant that 
first put the idea of adopting her into my head. 
She *s far happier, poor child, than ever she would 
have been as my wife. You laugh, and well you 
may. I have laughed at myself many times since ; 
but it was no laughing matter then, I can tell you. 
You should have seen how demurely the little puss 
said ' No.' ** 

"Shedwisay, No, then?*' 
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" Of course, she did ! If she hadn't, she'd have 
been Mrs Browne now. She 'd more sense than I 
had, and saw the absurdity of the thing. But, come 
along ; the ladies will wonder where we are." 

They found Nelly alone, Mrs Beresford being 
engaged "amongst the millinery," as the doctor 
laughingly averred. She looked up surprised at 
their amused faces. 

" You look quite gay, both of you," she said. 

" We have been talking over our mutual expe- 
riences, Nelly," Dr Browne said, merrily. " I have 
been telling Eustace here of a certain little episode 
in our lives. Do you remember?" 

Nelly looked half-indignant. "Oh, Dr Browne !" 
she said, blushing crimson. 

*' Never mind ; he shall tell you why I told him," 
he replied, as he left the room. 

Let us close the door, too, on that interview ; it 
matters littile in what words a young man asks a 
blushing girl to be his wife ! Nelly heard the story 
of Eustace Hartley's love for her in surprise and 
bewilderment ; she had loved him, but looked upon 
him as a " bright particular star," too high in the 
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firmament for her to turn her thoughts to, and 
here he was beside her, her hand in his, telling her 
that the love of his whole heart was hers, and hers 
alone ! There was more to be told, too ; and she 
listened in wondering pity to the tale of his mar- 
riage and his sorrow, but it only increased her love 
and admiration. Now she knew the cause of the 
sadness she had marked in his face when she first 
met him, and of the alteration she had noticed 
when she saw him for the first time in Oxford. 
She told him what the doctor had said ; that Miss 
Malcolm was reported engaged to him. 

" Clara Malcolm has no heart for me, nor I for 
her," he replied, pressing the little hand he held. 
" Did I not see youy Nelly, the very day I was 
introduced to her ? Your eyes blotted out her face, 
lovely as she is, at once and for ever. She is a fine, 
noble girl, and, unless I am very much mistaken, 
will marry a poor man for love some day. She will 
be your nearest neighbour when you are Mistress 
at Earlcourt, Nelly." 

" Oh, Mr Hartley 1" said Nelly, blushing crimson. 
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She had not contemplated her future position in 
that light. 

" My name is Eustace, please to remember for 
the future. What does that terrified ' Oh, Mr 
Hartley!' mean? You cannot marry me. Miss 
Nelly, without being the mistress of my house." 

*' But your mother" 

" My mother will only be too glad to resign her 
sway to such a successor. There she comes, or I am 
much mistaken. Nay, sit still !" as Nelly rose in 
terror ; " she is not such a very formidable 
person." 

Even as he spoke the door opened, and Mrs 
Hartley entered with Clara Malcolm. The presence 
of the latter lady somewhat disconcerted Eustace ; 
the more so as she looked from one to the other 
with a quick perception of the state of affairs. Mrs 
Hartley, too, seemed surprised. *' Do we interrupt 
a Ute^UteV she said, with the least possible 
stif&ess in her tone. 

" Not at all," her son replied ; " at least, you have 
interrupted it at precisely the right moment. 
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Allow me to present to you the future Mrs 
Hartley !" 

He took Nelly's hand, and led her to his mother, 
who looked in utter bewilderment at the agitated 
girL *' I thought/' she began, with a half-look at 
Clara. 

" I know exactly what you thought, mother. 
You fancied that Miss Malcolm and I were going 
through life together. But we didn't love each 
other — did we, Clara ? We are very good friends ; 
but we have each our fancies." 

Clara coloured painfully ; then, with somewhat of 
an effort, she said, "Am I to be the first to offer 
my congratulations ? I have come somewhat awk- 
wardly into a family council; but my good wishes 
are none the less sincere. I wish the future Mrs 
Hartley every happiness." And, stooping to Nelly, 
she kissed her forehead. 

" You shame me, Clara," said Mrs Hartley ; "but 
I was so taken by surprise. I have heard nothing 
but good of you, my dear," she continued, taking 
Nelly's hand ; " and though I fancied my son had 
made a very different choice, still I will strive to be 
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all a mother should be to the wife he is going to 
bring to me. We don't know each other yet ; we 
must be better acquainted." 

Poor Nelly ! she had passed an agitating hour, 
and the words seemed cold after Eustace's passionate 
declaration. Tears rose to her eyes, and, falling 
on her knees at the lady's feet, she sobbed out, 
" Only let me love you ! I have no mother to love 
now!" 

Mrs Hartley was melted, and, raising the weep- 
ing girl, she pressed her to her bosom. 

" I will, I will !" she replied, with tears in her 
eyes. " As you love my son so will I love you !" 

" God bless you, mother !" said Eustace, fervently. 
" I knew you would be kind to her." 

"Heyday!" said the doctor, entering, "What's 
all this ? It strikes me the denouement has come 
sooner than was intended. I needn't ask any ques- 
tions, for I see my little girl has found her place, 

and, Pshaw, what ails my glasses?" and the 

old man turned away with a gulp. "We never 
intended anything so sudden as this," he said, after 
a minute or two. "Your son here asked me for 
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my daughter only about two hours since, and I 
know he meant to ask your consent, and all that, in 
true orthodox fashion." 

" But I came unexpectedly, before I was wanted," 
said the lady, with a smile. " Never mind ; your 
adopted child has, as you say, found her place, Dr 
Browne ; and though she is not the mistress I 
expected would take my place at Earlcourt, she 
shall have as warm a welcome !" 

*' Lookers-on see most of the game," said the 
doctor, laughing. " I could have told you long ago 
that Miss Clara here did not mean to marry your 
son. I think I know where to find her husband at 
this very moment ! " 



CHAPTER V. 



TRIUMPH. 



'* The pomp is at an end, the crowds are gone. 

Each ear and heart still haunted by the tone 

Of that deep voice." 

Moore. 

Oxford Commemoration! How much do those 
two words imply! What an amount of joy and 
triumph — of parental and friendly pride — what 
honest emulation and bitter jealousy — what true 
congratulation and sneering depreciation — ^what 
flushed success and youthful hopes — ^what envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, are felt 
and expressed in those few short hours I 

The eventful Thursday came at last — ^the great 
day of the Oxford year — ^and Nelly awoke to see the 
summer sun streaming in bright radiance into her 
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little chamber, and to hear already the busy hum of 
pattering feet and gathering people. Soft chimes were 
pealing on the air, from many a belfry and tower, 
college after college joining in the common jubilee. 
Oxford folks are early astir on that day of days, 
and the whole Earlsford party were to breakfast 
together at Dr Browne's lodgings, he being, as he 
said, the most punctual person among them, and 
they would be sure of being in time from his house. 
When Nelly descended to the breakfast-parlour, in 
her fresh demi-toilet, — which is the orthodox dress 
for the lady's gallery, — she found Mrs Hartley 
already there, and, before her greetings were over, 
the Malcolms made their appearance. Very aris- 
tocratic they looked. Mr Malcolm, as handsome a 
type of his class as could be found anywhere, and 
his wife, in her splendid gray moir^ dress, as 
pleasant-looking a lady as the city could shew. 
Nelly quite started when Clara entered, she 
looked so radiant in her beauty. She wore a pink 
silk dress, with a white lace mantle, which fell 
round her graceful figure in picturesque folds; 
she had very few ornaments, but there was a flush 
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on her cheek, and a sparkle in her eye, which lent a 
wondrous charm to her usually calm beauty. Mrs 
Hartley looked the picture of a true English lady, 
in a purple dress and lace shawl ; while Nelly, who 
nestled in confidence by her side, was all in white, 
— ^an India muslin dress, wondrously embroidered, — 
which had cost, as the doctor laughingly said, " ever 
so many fees," — ^and a mantle of the same. Her 
hair fell in curls from under a somewhat coquettish 
little hat, of a style then only just beginning to be 
worn, and, 'altogether, she looked very fresh and 
lovely. She was entirely without ornaments, except 
a ring, that glittered on one of her fairy fingers, 
which Eustace had placed there the day before, and 
which ever and anon she glanced shyly at, as if half 
ashamed of the outward and visible sign of the new 
tie which bound her. Mrs Beresford sat by her 
pupil, proud and happy; she wore a handsome 
satin dress, which the doctor, with a comical speech 
of thanks, had presented to her ; and she looked a 
perfect lady, as she was, and very aristocratic 
withal. 
" It is a pity Eustace is not here to look at you, 
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ma mignonne" said Mrs Hartley to the blushing 
girl at her side ; " you look so fresh and pretty this 
morning. We shall have to put up with your 
escort, Dr Browne, and that of Mr Malcolm ; our 
young heroes have quite forsaken us." 

*'We shan't be forsaken, depend upon it," said 
the doctor. "They'll send a bevy of deputies, you 
may be sure. Neither Mr Malcolm nor I could 
undertake to pilot you ladies into the proper place ; 
we should be establishing you in the president's 
throne." 

" From which we should very speedily be 
ejected," replied the lady. " But here are the 
tickets; Eustace gave them to me last night, 
specially informing me that we should neither see 
him nor Mr Dalton this morning. Not even your 
bright eyes, Clara, could wean the latter young 
gentleman jfrom the study of the Latin Ode he is 
to have the honour of reciting before you to-day." 

Clara blushed as she held out her hand for the 
talismanic square of blue cardboard, which was to 
admit her to the scene of Dalton's triumph, and 
looked at it with a soft light in her dark eyes. 
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Had she decided between her love and her pride, 
in the last two days ? had she made np her mind 
to give her hand for love, and love alone ? I think 
she had ; though she said nothing, there was a con- 
sciousness of a settled purpose about her, that 
spoke volumea 

The doctor's prediction proved correct; several 
pleased-looking gownsmen, to whom they had been 
introduced during their visit, came in due time to 
escort them to the theatre. 

At the entrance to the ladies' gallery they had 
to separate ; Dr Browne and Mr Malcolm joining 
the throng on the floor of the building, the students 
mounting to their own appointed place, and the 
others following the janitor to, the ladies' special 
domains. The theatre was filling fast when they 
entered, and Nelly looked round in surprise at the 
scene, and half-alarmed at the noise overhead, and 
the curious method in which the under-graduates 
were expressing their sentiments on things in 
general, in their customary way. Now some one 
{NTonounces the Queen's name, and a ringing shout 
goes up, which speaks well for their loyalty and 
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their lungs ; then the royal family, and they cheer 
again ; then one after another various distinguished 
personages, whose names are received with cheers 
or hisses, according as they are popular or. other- 
wise ; then comes a slight pause, and their fugle- 
man says, "The ladies/' and merry eyes glance 
upward, and rosy lips smile approvingly, as cheer 
after cheer rings out, and is taken up by the 
crowd outside, till the city seems to echo with the 
sound. But even students' lungs need rest at last, 
and a hush settles down upon the assembly till the 
procession enters, and then they begin again. The 
vice-chancellor lifts his graceful cap, and bows his 
white head right and left, in answer to the unani- 
mous greeting he receives, and takes his seat in 
stately silence. Many other dignitaries are alike 
received, and smile, amused and flattered at the 
homage thus noisily profiered, tiU the proctors 
enter, and are greeted with a volley of hisses and 
groans; the junior knits his brows, and defies 
his tormentors with an angry scowl, which re- 
doubles the sounds of disapprobation; the senior 
lifts his cap, and looks up with a good-humoured 
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smile on his handsome face, which turns the hisses 
into " Three cheers for Dr Burton/' in a moment. 
It is the oflSce, not the man, which is so unpopular, 
and he knows it. They are silent at last, and the 
tones of the old organ, skilfully touched by the 
professor of music, come pealing on the ear, and 
the students rise, cap in hand, and the ladies stand 
beneath them like a garden of bright colours, and 
" God save the Queen ** rings up from hundreds of 
young voices, and the business of the day commences. 

Eustace Hartley was the last to mount the 
rostrum to read the poem which had won the prize. 
Dalton recited his Latin production with an ease 
and grace which spoke well for the elocutionary 
part at least of his future duties, and acknowledged, 
with a flushed face and conscious pride, the applause 
which his friends in the upper regions so heartily 
bestowed. 

" He's a handsome fellow," whispered Mrs Mal- 
colm to Mrs Hartley ; *' it is a pity his father is 
not here to see him." (For Herbert's fia.ther fancied 
himself an invalid, and spent half his time at 
German watering-places and Italian baths.) 
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'' He isn't thinking much about his father," was 
the answer. " Depend upon it, there is but one 
person in his thoughts this morning. Look how 
Clara's eyes are sparkling ! Is it quite settled ?" 

" Quite, as far as we can find out. Clara will 
speak in her own good time. I am rather dis- 
appointed ; but he is a worthy young man, though 
he is poor," 

" * The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley,' " 

said Mrs Hartley, with a smile ; " who would have 
thought of my son bringing me such a little daisy 
as this for a daughter V 

" You will have no cause to regret, I fancy." 
" Not that I can see. She is a lady by nature 
as well as birth; and as for fortune — ^well, that 
was a secondary consideration, but it will not be 
wanting; — ^Dr Brovme is very wealthy, and he is 
going to settle a large sum upon his foster-child." 
" I wonder how he came to adopt her !" 
" He had known her some time. I believe there 
is something funny connected with it; for I was 
talking to Eustace yesterday about it, and he went 
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off into fits of laughter ; and when I asked him 
what it was about, he begged my pardon, but said 
he could not tell me without Dr Browne's leave." 

'' It has been quite a romantic affair altogether ; 
but see, Mr Dalton's oration has come to an end ; 
it has been all wasted on our unenlightened ears. 
Your darling's turn comes next," 

The mother's heart beat high with pride and 
pleasure as her son, her darling, stepped into the 
place his friend had just vacated. Very handsome 
he looked, even to envious eyes, as he stood there, 
cap in hand, acknowledging the plaudits which met 
him on all sides ; for he was a general favourite. 
For a moment his eye wandered round the theatre ; 
then, with a sparkle of recognition, it rested on his 
mother, with Nelly by her side, and a flush of plea- 
sure rose upon his cheek. 

Somewhat nervously he began his task ; but as 
he proceeded he warmed with the subject, and his 
voice rose clear and firm in the hush which ensued. 
It was a splendid specimen, both of oratory and 
composition, and the applause was loud and long 
as he concluded. 
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A few more ceremonies, and the grand business 
was at an end ; the college -bells rang out a joy- 
ous peal, and dons, undergraduates, and spectators 
poured out into the street in an unbroken stream. 
Some flung their caps and gowns to the gyps who 
waited for them, and started for the station, bent 
on making their long vacation as long as possible. 
Some strolled ofi" for a last walk to Shotover or 
Iffley; some went gravely back to their rooms. 
Those who had Mends there joined them ; but 
everywhere was bustle and leave-taking; kind 
adieus and hearty good wishes for those who were 
going, never to return, and plans for future enjoy- 
ment among those whom the end of the vacation 
would reunite in the old city, which in a few hours 
would be as silent as if the plague had suddenly 
swept ofi" half the population. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PRESENTIMENT. 

" Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling 
of sadness 
Pass'd o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in 

the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor, and darkened the room for a 
moment." 

Longfellow's Evangeline. 

The pleasant little party at Oxford separated, after 
their week's enjoyment, with mutual regret. Nelly 
returned to Henley for a few weeks, instead of a 
year; after which Mrs Hartley claimed her for a 
while, to make acquaintance, as she said, with her 
new daughter ; then she was to go home only for 
a few months, to leave Dr Browne's house in the 
ensuing summer as Eustace Hartley's bride. 

" I did not mean to lose you so soon, Nelly," the 
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old man said, fondly ; " I meant you to be my little 
housekeeper for many a year yet. But I think you 
are going to happiness, my dear. There is no man 
in the world I would sooner give my daughter to.'' 

Eustace in the meantime was going to travel — 
sorely against his will in the altered state of his 
aflTairs. He would fain have lingered near his 
youthful bride-elect, but his mother was peremp- 
tory. " I mean to have her all to myself for a 
little while," she said ; and her son was obliged to 
submit. 

Herbert Dalton went to visit his father in Italy, 
to tell him of his happiness and good fortune, and 
Clara returned home with her parents, receiving 
the wondering congratulations of her friends with 
such quiet dignity as stopped all gossip at once. 

And the Earlsford people talked and wondered, 
as people in quiet, old-world places will ; and were 
duly astonished that Miss Malcolm should bestow 
herself and her money upon a poor clergyman, or 
that " young Squire Hartley," who, in their eyes, 
was fit to mate with nobility, should have stooped 
to " poor Mrs Deane's granddaughter." The good 
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old lady, with her straitened circumstances, was yet 
fresh in their memories. The two brides-elect cared 
very little for the gossip, supremely content in their 
own happiness; time flew by on fairy wings to 
them ; and Eustace Hartley returned, and autumn 
and winter passed away, and a bright little figure 
might be seen flitting about the doctor's house, or 
riding in the well-appointed carriage, or walking, 
always attended by the grim and solemn-looking 
Andrew, who soon shared in every one's love for 
his gentle little mistress. There was nothing the 
old serving-man would not have done for Nelly ; 
he half-worshipped the timid, gentle girl who had 
come to enliven the dulness of his quiet home; 
and he was ever ready to do her lightest bidding, 
or attend to her smallest wish. 

The doctor's foster-child was to be married first ; 
Herbert and Clara deciding to wait till the former 
obtained his promised living; the young lady 
laughingly declaring that he was too proud to accept 
anything at her hands, and he persisting that he 
would at least have a house over his head before 
he took a wife. There was not likely to be any 
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great delay, however ; the end of the year, nothing 
preventing, would see them united, and Clara pro- 
ceeded as delightedly with her preparations as if 
she were getting ready to marry the eldest son of 
a duke. 

Mrs Hartley undertook the management of Nelly's 
trousseau — Dr Browne giving her carte-blanche in 
the matter of expense — and her future daughter-in- 
law was completely bewildered with the magnitude 
of the purchases made in her behalf, and naively 
told her friend she did not know what she should 
do with so many clothes at once. 

" You 'U find a use for them, never fear," said 
Mrs Hartley, smiling ; " I have made quite a 
moderate selection, considering what some yoimg 
ladies fancy they need. Come along with me, and 
I will shew you your diamonds." 

" My diamonds !" said Nelly, in bewilderment. 

" Yes, yours ; the family jewels — I mean the Hart- 
ley diamonds. Eustace wants to have them reset ; 
but I fancy they will suit your style. See here ! " 
She opened a massive casket as she spoke, and took 
from amongst its glittering contents a splendid 
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parure of diamonds. " Now, look at yourself ! ** 
she said, turning the young girl to the glass, after 
disposing the gems about her. Nelly looked, and 
saw a fair vision, with glittering jewels about her 
neck, and gleaming in her hair, and felt almost 
inclined to believe that her whole present life was 
a dream, and that she should wake up in her 
grandmother's little parlour full of hourly cares 
about domestic matters, or how to make some 
already well-worn garment do duty *'just once 
more." 

" I think they will become you best so," Mrs 
Hartley said ; " the antique setting suits your face. 
I wore them without alteration." 

** Then don't have them altered for me," said 
Nelly, looking thoughtfully at the gems ; " I should 
like them just as you had them j" 

"Very well !" Mrs Hartley replied, with a pleased 
smile ; " we Tl talk to Eustace about it Try these 
opals'; they are said to be talismanic, you know, 
and to fade if the wearer does wrong, or comes 
to any harm They won't pale in ycmr keeping, I 
think." 
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"I hope not!" Nelly exclaimed, taking up the 
necklace, with its stones of changing colours, that 
shewed many hues in the sunlight ; " opals are 
very beautiful — almost the most beautiful of pre- 
cious stones/' 

"I think so; but I have met with ladies who 
disliked them — perhaps because they were con- 
scUyasly superstitious about their qualities. They 
look lovely on your clear complexion, Nelly !" 

" May I be admitted to the discussion ?" said 
Eustace, opening the door, and putting in his head ; 
" or is it a committee with closed doors?'' 

" Oh, you may enter ! " his mother replied. 
" We were looking at the jewels. Nelly likes the 
diamonds as they are." 

" I am glad of that ; I remember them in that 
form all my life ; but they are rather old-fashioned, 
nevertheless." 

" She will not wear them very much, if she has 
real taste," said Mrs Hartley ; " opals become her 
so splendidly. See how they flash back the light ; 
and change colour every minute !" 

" I feel like a bird in borrowed feathers,'' said 
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Nelly, Tmdoing the necklace. '' J#wels in connexion 
with me seem an incongruity." 

'' Use is second nature/' said Eustace, taking up 
the glittering ornament ; " by this time next year 
Mrs Hartley will wear her diamonds, and go to 
court as composedly as she wears her bonnet 
now/' 

Nelly laughed and blushed, and he went on : — 
" If there is any tnith in omens, some misfortune 
is hanging over me ; these opals look as dead in my 
hands as they looked radiant on your neck. Put 
them away mother, and come down to lunch." 

He laid down the necklace, now looking white 
and lustreless, with a half sigh. 

"Surely you are not turning superstitious," his 
mother said, as she locked the casket ; '' it is the 
light that has changed, the day is turning quite 
dull." 

The summer days lengthened and brightened, 
and only a fortnight remained before Nelly would 
leave the old house in Castle Street, to become the 
mistress of Earlcourt. She spent much of her 
time there now, for Mrs Hartley had learned to 
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love her son's bride-elect very dearly, and her 
pleasant boudoir never seemed half so cheerful as 
when Nelly sat there, or her drives so pleasant and 
lively as when her future daughter was by • her side. 
Eustace, too, seemed to live in a delicious dream 
in those few months. He could scarcely believe 
his happiness, and that the weight which had rested 
so heavily upon him was lifted at last, never more 
to return; that the wife who had caused him so 
much misery was in her grave ; and that her place 
was to be filled by a fair young creature, into whose 
pure mind the knowledge of such wickedness and 
deceit, as made part of that dead woman's daily 
life, could never come. He perfectly revelled in his 
happiness; he took long delightful walks with 
Nelly through the woods, and by the river, and 
rides and drives through all the country round. 
There was not a village on his estate that they did 
not visit in company, not a poor pensioner of his 
mother's who did not know her, and everywhere 
blessings followed her from the old, and kindly 
smiles and greetings met her from the young. Her 
old servant, Mary, was a sharer in her foster-child's 
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good fortune ; many a visit did she i^ceive from 
the young squire and "Miss Nelly," to her great 
pride and delight, and to the envy and admiration 
of her neighbours in the almshouses ; she was to go 
with her darling, too, to occupy a position in her 
household, and to live with her once more, and the 
faithful creature felt as if her happiness were more 
than she could bear. 

"I am going to leave you to-morrow, Nelly," 
said Eustace, one morning, about a fortnight before 
the wedding-day — "to leave you for two whole 
days, my darling." 

Nelly looked at him inquiringly. "Where are 
you going?" she asked. 

"To Liverpool Why, you look as terrified as if 
I were going to the antipodes; it is only a few 
hours' journey. The next I take," he added, em- 
bracing her, ''you will be by my side." 

"Did I look terrified?" she said; "I did not 
know it, but I felt so. The very mention of your 
going seemed to give me a cold shiver. Must you 

go?" 

"I must, in that I have promised; otherwise 
VOL. n. E 
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there is no real necessity ; I expected to have gone 
a month since, at least" 

" What are you going for ? may I know V 

" May you know ? Now, Nelly, what a question ! 
As if there was anything concerning me that you 
might not know ! You remember those poor folks 
in that outlandish place among the hills yonder, 
that I told you were going to emigrate ?'* 

"Yes." 

" Well, I did what I could for them ; helped with 
their passage-money " 

" Paid it all, you mean." 

"Well, perhaps; anyway they joined some more 
who were going out, till there is almost a ship-load 
of them; and I made a rash promise that when 
they did go, poor things, I would run down and 
take a look at their accommodations, &c., and bid 
them good-bye. They were not ready, as they 
should have been, a month since, and now they sail 
on Wednesday. What shall I do, Nelly ? I have a 
fair excuse for not going," 

"Oh, go, Eustace!" the young girl replied, 
warmly; do not let them couple your name with 
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a broken promise ; they will think as much of the 
last sight of your face, as if you had sent them a 
five-pound note each. Your people all love you so ; 
keep your word with them." 

I will, you enthusiastic little woman! If they 
love me, they will worship you. What a Lady 
Bountiful you will be ! I shall have to restrain your 
indiscriminate charities, after you have promised to 
love, honour, and obey your husband, I expect." 

" I don't believe you will," she replied, gaily. " I 
expect rather you will be guilty of aiding and abet- 
ting. Are there any children going ?" 

" Four or five families ; the youngsters seemed to 
me numberless when they came about their passage- 
money. Why do you ask?" 

" Because I want to send them something — may 
I ? May I get some toys, and things ? I should 
like to come with you, and see them." 

"You shall do that neoct time, when you are Mrs 
Hartley. Do what you like in the matter of toys ; 
they don't want necessaries, I took care of that ; 
but it takes a woman to think of the babies." 

" I wish you weren't going, somehow," Nelly said 
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gravely. " I don't believe in presentiments, but I 
feel as if something dreadful vsrere going to happen." 
"Because my grandmother's opals did not look 
as bright in my rough hand, as on your fair neck. 
Silly little Nelly ! I shall come back safe and 
sound, never fear I" 



CHAPTER VII. 

PLOTS. 

" 'Que aeais je?' was the motto of Montaigne, 

As also of the first academicians : 
That all is dubious which man may attain, 

Was one of their most favourite positions ; 
There 's no such thing as certainty, that 's plain, 

In any of Mortality's conditions." 

Ih'ROX. 

*• What makes you look so troubled, Nelly V* asked 
the doctor, the day after Eustace Hartley's depart- 
ure on his journey. " Have you any weighty cares 
upon your mind, that you are so grave this morn- 
ing? does the all-important dress not fit? or is the 
bonnet not the thing, or what?" 

"Oh no!" said Nelly, laughing; "all those 
weighty afiFairs are over, and settled long ago. I 
am very foolish, I dare say, but I am troubled about 
something." 
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*'Andwhatisit?" 

** This," she replied, producing a crumpled letter 
from her pocket. This is the third I have had, all 
left here by diflferent people ; Andrew took in the 
first one before he went away, the other two have 
both come this week." 

Andrew was away in Scotland at this juncture ; 
the sudden death of a relation had placed a small 
property in his mother's hands, and nothing would 
do but her son must come immediately to see her 
good fortune, and arrange her afiFairs. Andrew 
went directly, with the same docile obedience he 
would have shewn when a boy, — a quality which, 
I think, all Scotchmen retain to a time of life when 
Englishmen are apt to forget their obligations, and 
to look upon their inothers as bores and encum- 
brances. He hoped to be back, however, in time 
for Nelly's wedding. 

" Hem 1" said the doctor, taking the ill-spelt and 
worse-written document from Nelly's hand. " An 
anonymous letter ! I think I see the drift of it," 
he continued, when he had read it. The writer 
evidently has got hold of the secret which was the 
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bane of Eustace's life, — that is ihe first half of it, — 
and wants to trade on it. You should have told 
me of these before, my dear !" 

" I did not know what to do," she replied. *' If 
that is all they mean, it is of no consequence.'^ 

" We will put a stop to it at once, and for ever," 
the doctor said. " These things are paltry and con- 
temptible, whatever their motive; I see your cor- 
respondent has written to Eustace, too, but he has 
taken no notice. You shall answer this letter.^' 

" Answer it !" exclaimed Nelly, in a fright. 

" Yes ; you see, he or she — she I shi*ewdly sus- 
pect it is — asks you to write to certain initials at 
the post-office ; do so, and ask her to come here at 
an appointed time ; I will settle all the rest. If it 
really be as I suspect, that some one at Earlcourt 
has discovered anything, and wants to trade upon 
it, they shall bargain with me !'* 

"But if it should not be that?'* faltered poor 
NeUy. 

"Have no fears, my love; I have known your 
future husband since he was the height of my knee ; 
and I would wager anything he has never done a 
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base or dishonourable action in his Me, so that this 
mighty matter which this mysterious personage 
says 'nearly afifiects your honour and happiness/ 
will turn out nothing at alL" 

Nelly said nothing, but her face expressed her 
uneasiness. 

**My dear child/' the doctor said, taking her 
hand, " do not look so unhappy ; I am right, 
depend upon it ; and even if there were anything to 
be discovered, I am the proper person to take it in 
hand. Cheer up, and get your breakfast, and then 
write and tell * A. B.* to come here at eight o'clock 
to-night, and ask for you. No brooding now, or 
fancying all sorts of dreadful things ; Eustace will 
be here to-morrow, or the next day, to answer for 
himself." 

The doctor went his way, and Nelly did as he 
desired, and despatched a little note to the post- 
office addressed to "A. B." Towards night she 
sent to know if it had been asked for ; a boy in a 
smock-frock had fetched it, was the report, and she 
looked forward to the appointed hour with consider- 
able trepidation. The doctor laughed at her nerv- 
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ousness, and asked her what or whom she expected 
to see ; but Nelly could not shake the feeling ofiF; 
and it was a real relief when the hour came, and 
the servant announced — 

"A lady!" 

It was a lady, in appearance at any rate, who 
entered Dr Browne's room. She was becomingly 
dressed, though closely veiled, and neither the 
doctor nor his foster-child recognised their visitor. 

" Pardon me," she said, after a pause ; " my visit 
was to Miss Deane." 

The voice was strangely familiar, though evi- 
dently feigned. 

" Perhaps," the doctor replied. " But Miss Deane, 
as in duty bound, shewed me the letters, which, I 
presume, have come from you." The stranger bowed. 
" And you will allow me to act in her place. Nelly, 
my dear, there is no occasion for you to stay." 

"As you please," she replied, coldly; "though, 
when Miss Deane hears what I have come about, 
she will probably regret that her filial obedience 
prompted her to publish, what it would have been 
her interest to keep secret." 
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Nelly rose at a sign from the doctor, and left 
the room. Dr Browne shut the door with a sharp 
snap, and turned upon the veiled figure. 

"Now, Mrs Harris," he said, sharply, "what is 
the meaning of all this ; you did not expect to have 
me to deal with, I suppose ; you thought you could 
frighten and mystify that poor child into believing 
you had a secret, and make her pay you for keeping 
it. It was a bold game, but I think you '11 lose." 

"Shall IV said Harris — for it was indeed Mrs 
Hartley's maid. She had been startled at first by 
his sudden recognition of her, but the value of her 
imaginary knowledge made her bold. "I don't 
think I shall lose, Dr Browne ; but suppose I refuse 
to tell you my business here. I had something to 
tell Miss Deane, and if she is not allowed to hear 
it, I will take my wares to a better market" 

" Hardly a better ; it would be to no other per- 
son's interest to pay you, as you failed to make 
your master, and hoped to frighten my daughter, 
into doing." The random shot told; the doctor 
had guessed right, as Mrs Harris's confused man- 
ner plainly shewed him. "If I did my duty," he 
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went on, "I should inform your mistress of yoar 
interfering in what does not concern you, and get 
you dismissed from your situation." 

" You could not do that," she retorted, insolently. 
" I have my mistress's son in my power, as I shall 
have Miss Nelly Deane, when she marries him. I 
could prevent this grand match if I chose," she 
went on, irritated by his composure ; **I could tell 
my mistress " 

" What, Mrs Harris ? I am a plain man, and I 
like plain speaking." 

"I came to sell my knowledge," she answered, 
" not to blurt it out for every one to have it at their 
tongue's tip. I respect my lady, and for her 
sake" 

" Bah ! you come here for no one's sake but your 
own; you would sell your lady's secrets, as you 
propose to sell her son's, if she had any ; you would 
sell yourself if you were worth anything ! " 

" Will you buy my information, then ; it is valu- 
able, I can assure you." 

"I have it already, or I am very much mistaken." 

** I doubt it." 
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" I will try. — ^You come here, do you not, to give 
me some information respecting the young lady 
(person, I have no doubt you say when you speak 
of her) who visited Earlcourt on the night of the 
great thunder-storm? Ha! I see I am right, — I 
thought I was." 

"It is about her," said Harris, aghast. 

"I thought so; well, this young person had, as 
you fancied, some sinister object in visiting your 
master's house, and you, putting various circum- 
stances together, have imagined you have discovered 
a secret of importance.** 

" I have discovered one." 

" That remains to be seen. A secret, Mrs Harris, 
ceases to exist when it is known to several persons. 
Shall / tell you who that young lady was V 

" If you canJ* Harris spoke defiantly ; she did 
not hold the winning cards ; she felt that.. 

" She was Mrs Eustace Hartley ! — ^your mistress 
— ^had she occupied the station she might have 
claimed but for her own misconduct. This was 
the information you came to sell my child, was it 
not?" 
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« It was!" 

" And how much do think it is worth ?" 

" Just as much as Mr Hartley thinks he can 
afford to pay for committing a crime," she replied, 
with insolent defiance ; "just so much as he values 
your daughter at" 

Dr Browne had had to. cope with all sorts of 
people in his career, but he had seldom met with 
such cool audacity as this. " You will not get 
one single penny from either your mistress or her 
son," he replied; "nor yet from Miss Deane or 
myself, unless you can find some more saleable 
commodity to offer us. Mr Hartley will not be 
a 'Criminal; the unfortunate woman who bore his 
name has carried it into her last resting-place! 
She lies in a nameless grave, never to trouble any 
one more ! Eustace Hartley never asked for my 
child till he could offer her an unfettered hand. 
You have no right to be told all this ; but the truth 
is the safest thing in a gossip's mouth." 

Harris sat looking at him in astonishment ; she 
had never dreamed of such an end as this to her 
threats and mystifications; she had intended to 
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frighten Nelly into silence and payment, and here 
she was foiled at the very outset. Of course, she 
knew nothing of the death of Eustace's wife. The 
wreck of the Qiieen of the Seas had been duly 
discussed at the housekeeper's table, but the name 
of Stella Morton not appearing, they had thought 
nothing of it. She rose in confusion. " I didn't 
know" she began. 

" I don't believe you did," he replied; " I give 
you that much credit, at least. I do not know 
whether your master will beUeve it too." 

"You will not teU him!" she exclaimed in 
terror — ** or my mistress ! I should lose my place 
if you did!" 

" And very properly, too, for interfering in afiFairs 
with which you have no concern. I shall be ruled 
hy yovLT future conduct, Mrs Harris. In the mean- 
time, I wish you a very good night. I told you, yours 
was the losing game, and you see I was right." 

Harris could have stamped with rage as the 
doctor politely bowed her to the door, and closed 
it after her. There was nothing for it, however, 
but to own herself defeated, and return home. 
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" Well?" said Nelly, inqiiiringly, when the doctor 
entered the drawing-room ; " is it" 

" It is exactly what I thought, my dear. She 
had found out our secret, and thought to sell it. 
She played to win, but I checkmated her." 

" I am very glad it was nothing else." 

" So am I, my dear. Mrs Hartley must be told 
now; that is the only disagreeable consequence. 
The servant must not have a secret that the mistress 
is concerned in — ^that she does not know." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LIST OF THE PASSENGERS. 

"Alas! alas! 
Like a vapour the golden vision 
Shall fade and pass, 
And thou wilt find in thy heart again 
Only the blight of pain, 
And bitter, bitter contrition." 

LoNOFELLOw's Ooldeu Legend. 

" I HAVE a great mind to tell Mrs Hartley myself," 
thought Dr Browne, after their visitor had departed. 
"And I will, too," he added, aloud. 

"Will — ^what?" asked Nelly, startled by his ex- 
clamation. 

*' Will do what Eustace ought to have done long 
since, Nelly ; — ^tell his mother of his marriage." 

"But will he like it?" 

"Perhaps he will never know she is aware of it ; 
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I shall leave it to her own judgment, whether she 
tells him or not. I have a strong feeling that she 
ought to know, and I believe it is only from reluct- 
ance to pain her, and not from qny feeling on his 
own account, that he has not told her long ago. 
I have a great mind to drive over to-morrow, and 
make a clean breast of our grand secret; Mrs 
Harris can do no mischief then." 

** I think Eustace would feel glad if his mother 
knew," said Nelly, hesitatingly ; " he said, only the 
other day, that it was nothing but cowardice which 
had restrained him so long." 

"Then 111 do it," said Dr Browne, decidedly, 
rubbing his hands with a triumphant face; "and 
there '11 be an end of the mystery at once, and for 
ever." 

He was as good as his word ; he drove over to 
Earlcourt early the next day, and told Mrs Hart- 
ley the story, and his reasons for doing so. She 
listened with a pale face and a beating heart to the 
history of her son's folly and its consequences, and 
breathed a fervent " Thank God !" at its conclusion. 

" It might have been worse," she said, tearfuUy, 
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"far, far worse, Dr Browne ; marriage is no crime, 
and my son must have paid, in suffering, the penalty 
of folly four times as great as that; but I am 
thankful (if one may be thankful for the death of 
any human being) that an unworthy woman will 
never fill my plaqe here." She glanced wistfully 
round the pretty room as she spoke. 

''You may indeed be thankful, madam, that 
death dissolved such a union ; a month of boyish 
infatuation would have been dearly paid for, by 
years of misery and wretchedness. She was not 
worthy to be the honourable wife of any honest 
man." 

" No,'* said Mrs Hartley, shuddering at the recol- 
lection, and clasping her hands nervously ; " I heard 
quite enough, when I little thought who she was. 
I thank you, Dr Browne, most heartily for your 
kindness ; my son need never know that his mother 
has heard anything of this, imtil he feels that he 
can speak of it himself to me. As for Harris " 

" Harris will never imagine she has any secrets 
for a long time to come," said the doctor, laughing 
at the remembrance of what had passed on the pre- 
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ceding evening. "I should like you to have seen 
her last night, when she found herself recognised 
and outwitted.** 

•' I have a great mind to discharge her ; yet she 
has been a faithful servant." 

"Don't let me be the means of her losing her 
place; a few words of rebuke will sometimes go 
a great way." 

"You are right," replied Mrs Hartley, rising and 
ringing the bell as she spoke. 

" Send Harris," she said to the man who entered. 

Harris came after a short delay, looking very 
much confused. She knew Dr Browne was with 
her mistress, and apprehended nothing less than 
instant dismissal 

" Harris," said Mrs Hartley, when she had closed 
the door, **I sent for you to give you a word of 
caution. When you attempt to trade upon a secret 
again, ascertain that it is a secret before you do so. 
My son's marriage was not an agreeable topic, and 
was not spoken of amongst us more than we could 
help; there was no necessity for informing the 
household of it, nor is there any for their discussing 
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it now. You have not mentioned your suspicion of 
it to any one ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" Very welL Then the &st time any whisper of 
it comes to my knowledge from the housekeeper's 
room or servants' hall, you leave me that day. Do 
you understand?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Very well ; you may go." 

The lady's-maid left the room more perplexed 
than ever. " She carries it off well," she said to 
herself. " But I don't believe she knew a word 
about it till to-day. She was all of a tremble, and 
her eyes were quite red. Well, I have been a fool ! 
I should have made money out of it, directly I 
found it out. This fine stage madam wasn't dead 
then." 

Whilst these events were taking place at home, 
Eustace Hartley was at Liverpool fulfilling his 
promise to his people who were emigrating. He 
went laden with toys from Nelly for the little ones, 
who would have no place to play, no green fields 
to run in for so long; and many a blessing rose 
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from those simple-hearted people on his fair bride- 
elect. They parted from him with humble, heart- 
felt gratitude, and prayers and tears, — for they are 
almost as clannish as the Scotch in devotion to their 
landlords in that part of the country, — and many of 
the passengers wondered who the handsome young 
gentleman might be from whom so many of the 
steerage folk took leave with such apparent sorrow. 

" Guess he's a missioner!" said a tall Yankee 
who occupied a position on a barrel, and was, like 
Alexander Selkirk, monarch of all he surveyed, by 
reason of the fire of tobacco-juice he kept up for 
many feet around him. "You Britishers are so 
darned sentimental, that nothing can be done with- 
out snivelling. Now, I 'd take leave of all creation 
without such an almighty hubbub as that." 

The poor people were crowding round Eustace, 
for a last look before he left the ship. 

" Whoever he is, they love him," said a gentle- 
man, looking on with an interested face. ** There 
is some tie between them, depend upon it." 

" He is their landlord," said the captain, passing 
by, with his hands full of papers, — " paid their 
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passage-money — found tbem clothes, and food, and 
what not." 

" Oh, ah, — overstocked estate, I suppose," struck 
in another of the passengers ; " sending them off 
to your country, sir. There 's plenty of room for 
them there." 

" Well, stranger, I reckon there is," replied the 
American, with a laugh, " room for all England 
will ever send us, I calculate. There's no such 
fuss between landlord and tenant in our country. 
We could part from our mothers without half those 
tears." 

" Or bv/ry them either," said the captain, over- 
hearing the last remark ; " you are far too go ahead 
in your country for much feeling, Mr Thompson." 

The vessel moved away, and Eustace Hartley 
was left among the crowd who stood to watch her 
departure. As he turned to go, some one touched 
him on the arm. " Beg pardon, sir," said the man ; 
" they sent me from the oflSce after you. There 
has been a mistake in the charges — if it Ls not 
troubling you too much to step in." 

" Not at all. I *11 be there directly." 
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The man bowed and left him, and Eustace bent 
his steps to the office of the company to which the 
steamer belonged. " Well," he said to the clerk at 
the desk, *' what about this mistake ?" 

"We have overcharged you owe passage, sir, — a 
man who did not belong to your lot The mistake 
was mine; but if you will step into the other office, 
the cashier will rectify it." 

" Thank you." He walked, as he was requested, 
into the inner room, and while he was waiting, he 
glanced round at the various documents about him. 
Huge books, bundles of papers with names of 
vessels in large letters upon them, lay everywhere 
about ; while charts of various sizes, bills of arrival 
and departure, and rates of fares and cargoes, hung 
on the walls. " You are busy people here," he 
remarked. 

"Yes, sir," returned the clerk, with official pride. 
" Our office does a smart business. Our vessels are 
much liked, and very fortunate. We rarely have a 
loss." 

"Sometimes that happens to you, of course." 

" Earely, sir, — rarely. The Atlas line of packets 
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are well built, and carefully oflSoered and manned. 
We have never had such a disaster as the one which 
happened two years since." 

"What was that?" 

" The Qtieen of the Seas, sir. She belonged to us." 

"Indeed!'' 

" Yes ; that was a heavy loss, sir, — a very heavy 
loss. It was no one's fault, of course, — those things 
never are; and, almost every one being drowned, 
no real account could ever be obtained how it hap- 
pened." 

" How many were drowned?" asked Eustace, for 
whom the subject had a terrible fascination. 

" It was never accurately ascertained, for to this 
day people turn up that were supposed lost; at 
least two hundred though. It was an awful time ! 
I went to the place on behalf of the company, and 
I shall never forget it." 

"Did you keep a list of those lost?" 

"We had a list of the passengers, and we 
checked them off. Would you like to see it?" 

" If you please." 

Better have let it alone, Eustace Hartley! Better 
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have let the dust lie undisturbed on the ponderous 
volume the clerk reaches down and lays on the 
counter before you ! One look into that fatal record 
has the power of an enchanter's wand to shatter all 
your fairy palaces, and make you stand at God's 
holy altar a felon, with the shadow of the dock in 
your pathway! 

" This is the list, sir. Those that were lost are 
marked with a cross." 

He looked at it with a strange interest — ^nearly 
every name among them had the fatal sign. He 
ran his finger down the columns till he came to 
the one he sought, " Mademoiselle Clare, dancer, — 
second cabin, berth 22." He looked up from the 
book with a beating heart '' This name is struck 
out," he said, in as careless a tone as he could 
assume, — " one of the lost too, I suppose ? " 

The clerk looked at the place indicated. " Let 
me see," he said, reflectively. " What was the 
reason that lady's name was struck off? Oh, I 
remember," he continued. " Mademoiselle Clare, 
dancer. I recollect the circumstance perfectly. — 
She didn't go I" 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ONE WHO DIDN*T GO. 

" Though thou seest me not pass by, 
Thou shalt feel me with thine eye. 
As a thing that, though unseen. 
Must be near thee, and hath been. 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn'd around thy head. 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot. 
And the power that thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal." 



Bybon. 



A MIST seemed to rise before Eustace Hartley's 
eyes, as he L'stened to the words of the speaker, — 
" She didn't go ! " What could it mean ? Not go ! 
when his agent had ascertained the fact of her 
departure ; when he himself had recognised, among 
the ghastly heap of corpses in that Welsh village, 
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the form of her, whose name he saw recorded in the 
list of passengers. Not go ! Who then had he seen 
among the drowned on that well-remembered night? 
Whose unowned remains owed their interment to 
his charitable hand ? Over whom had he bent with 
gratitude, mingled with the terror that he felt at 
her untimely end ? From whose grave had he turned, 
to begin anew the life which his wife's sin and 
heartlessness had, during their short union, rendered 
so wretched ? 

These queries rushed with overwhelming horror 
through his mind, as he gazed blankly at the erased 
name. The room seemed to swim around him, and 
he grasped the edge of the counter to save himself 
from falliug, so dizzy did he become. 

"You are ill, sir!" exclaimed the clerk, seeing 
the ashy paleness which suddenly swept over his 
face ; and springing round his desk he drew forward 
a chair, only just in time, for Eustace sank into it 
completely overpowered. 

"What can I get you?" the young man asked, 
moving towards the door. 

" Nothing, thank you," Eustace said, rousing him- 
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self; "I am better now ; I have not been very well. 
So the young lady didn't go ? I fancy I have seen 
her." His self-command was wonderful, but it 
could not bring back the colour which had fled from 
his face, leaving his cheeks and lips the hue of a 
corpse. " You are quite sure ? " 

"Quite." 

" Might there not have been some mistake about 
it?" 

" No, sir ; I remember it very well," replied the 
derk, wondering what interest his questioner could 
have in the doings of a professional dancer. '' The 
young lady came to the office several times about 
it herself." 

"Do you remember her motive for not going? 
I seem curious, but I know that her friends look 
upon her as dead," 

" Strange they have made no inquiries here. The 
reason she gave vs was, that she had a very lucra- 
tive engagement offered her in England." 

''It rmLst have been a lucrative one to enable 
her to afford to forfeit her passage-money,'* Eustace 
remarked, in a bitter tone. 
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" She did not forfeit it eventually/' was the reply ; 
'' at least I believe not ; she saw the managers about 
it, and got round them somehow. She was a very 
beautiful woman/' added the speaker, with a mean- 
ing smile, and an unpleasant look upon his £a.ce; 
"and they generally get their own way in the 
world." 

"And you have never seen her since?" 

"Never." 

"Never heard of her anywhere?" 

"No." 

" She TTvay be dead/' muttered Eustace to himself, 
grasping at the faint shadow of hope which pre- 
sented itself. "If she is alive, she never would 
have kept silence so long." 

" There was something altogether mysterious 
about her," the clerk went on. " A gentleman who 
was in here one day when she came, recognised her, 
and spoke to her ; he called her ' Miss Morton ' or 
' Martin,' or some name like that." 

"What did she say?" 

" She blushed, and looked angry at first, and then 
she laughed, and whispered something to him, and 
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he begged her paxdon, and called her ' Mademoiselle 
Clare/ — ^the name she gave to us/' 

" Thank you/' said Eustace, rising to go, and 
staggering away from the counter with the groping, 
uncertain gait of a blind man, and striving in vain 
with the overwhelming diiziness which had come 
over him. — " Thank you, and good morning/' 

" Beg pardon, sir," called the clerk after him, in 
surprise ; *'you have forgotten your money/' 

" So I had," he replied, returning and taking the 
note the cashier held out "I was so interested 
in our conversation, I had forgotten it/' 

" I have often wondered myself what became of 
that young lady, sir; she was so very beautiful, 
it was quite remarkable, so different from the gen- 
eral run of her profession." 

" I should be glad to know, if you ever hear any- 
thing further of her, ever see her name anywhere, 
or hear any one speak of her." 

** Certainly, sir ; I shall be most happy to let you 
know." 

Eustace scribbled an address on a morsel of 
paper. 
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" A letter will always find me there," he said. 
"Good morning." And bowing slightly to the 
clerks, he left the office. 

"Hallo!'* shouted the guardian of the outer 
office, when the door closed behind him. 

" Hallo ! " responded he of the inner. 

"What's up?" 

" Don't know." 

** Gammon ! " 

" Don't, 'pon honour." 

''Something must be, when a gent goes in like 
any other man, and comes out with a face like a 
peeled turnip. What has happened ? " 

"A queer start, I can tell you ; Queen of the Scm 
again." 

"Bother! J'm sick of the name of her. A 
precious deal of trouble I've had, one time and 
another, about her cargo, and her bills, and her 
passengers. Why couldn't they go out of the 
world qtiietly like other folks ? What had he to do 
with her ? Most of her live stock were poor devils 
of emigrants going out on charity." 

"Most, but not all. Do you remember that 
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dancer that made such a fuss about her accommo- 
dation and her luggage, and then didn't go 
after all?'' 

" Remember her ! I should think I did. I 
wonder how many times I scrambled on board with 
her, and dived down into the pandemonium of a 
hold of that filthy old ship. She used to wheedle 
me into goiug ' to protect her/ she said, though I 
think she could have taken pretty good care of 
herself." 

" You didn't think so iheni' retorted the other, 
laughing. " You were like a tame dog or a black 
footman, ready to go anywhere with her, or do 
anything." 

" None of your chaflF now. Trimmer," said the 
young man, colouring under the insinug^tion. " Wliat 
had she to do with the swell that's just gone out ? " 

" That 's exactly what I should like to know ; a 
good deal I should fancy, since the very sight of her 
name was enough to work the change you saw." 

" How did he see her name ? " 

"He started talking about the Qu/een of the 
Seas, and said he should like to look at the list of 
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the passengers. When he saw her name, he asked 
why it was crossed out as she was drowned/' 

"Drowned!" 

" He thought so ; said her friends thought so 
too ; and when I told him she never embarked, he 
just went off in a kind of faint. He wouldn't let 
me ask any one, or get anything ; and he could talk 
to me afterwards, but he was all of a tremble all the 
while." 

*' What can it mean ? " 

" I can't think ; he was very much interested in 
her — that 's plain." 

" Perhaps he was some greenhorn 5he has taken 
in. If she was Stella Morton, she was a capital 
hand at that sort of thing ! " 

Eustace left the place and walked quietly to his 
hotel, feeling as if the whole world were tottering 
around him. What could he do ? What shotdd he 
do ? Should he go home and wring his mother's 
heart with what he had to tell, and shatter the hap- 
piness of his trusting patient Nelly with his fearful 
story ? Should he not rather assume that which he 
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hoped^ and consider that Stella Morton was indeed 
no more ? Can any one blame him if he did not 
raise his own hand to dash his cup of happiness 
away ? Guilt, however slight, is always cowardly, 
and Eustace Hartley became a guilty man from the 
hour he determined to conceal what he had that day 
learned. 

" Dinner, sir ? " asked the waiter, as he entered. 

" No ! " he replied, shortly. " I shall require 
nothing, and let me know the time of the first train 
southwards." 

" Yes, sir," replied the man, and descended to the 
lower region to report, that " something had hap- 
pened to No. 9, for that he was as white as a sheet, 
and was off by the first train." 

"No. 9," meanwhile sat in his room up-stairs, his 
head bowed upon his clasped hands, and his whole 
frame shivering as if with an ague fit. 

"What had he done?" he asked himself, that 
this should come upon him. Was not what he had 
endured atonement enough, that his whole life must 
pay the forfeit of his youthful folly ? How long he 
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sat he never knew ; he heard nothing till the waiter 
announced — 

" Train in half an hour, sir." 

'* Coming," he replied ; " take down my port- 
manteau, and call a cab." 

And in half an hour he was whirling towards 
home by the swift-going express. Half-way on the 
road he telegraphed to his mother, to announce his 
arrival — " She will be so startled/' he thought — so 
that his own carriage met hicn at the nearest station, 
(about six miles from Earlsford,) and Mrs Hartley 
and Nelly greeted him when he stepped out of it at 
his own door. 

" I knew how glad you 'd be to see her," Mrs 
Hartley said, as he released her from his embrace, 
and turned to his bride-elect. "She'll stay with 
me to-night ; I had hard work to persuade Dr 
Browne to let her come ; but he knows I defy 
etiquette and its obligations, and Nelly is mistress 
of Earlcourt already." 

" Not quite," said Nelly, laughing, and blushing. 

" Will be in ten days at any rate," Mrs Hartley 
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said, tapping the crimson cheek with her white 
hand " Eustace ! What ever is the matter ? You 
areiU!" 

She might well exclaim. Her remark had 
almost stopped the beating of her son's heart, and 
paled his cheeks to the hue of death. 

"What is it?" said Nelly, rushing to his side, 
and laying her hand on his shoulder. '' Eustace, 
speak ! has anything happened? have you met with 
any accident?" 

"Nothing," he replied, trying to speak gaily; 
"the world is going on much as it did two days 
ago, I believe; I am safe and sound; I told you 
I should come back all right, do you remember?'* 
He remembered that conversation and Nelly's 
presentiment, only too well; how terribly had it 
been realised! "I believe I am rather pale," he 
went on, seeing their anxious looks ; " I was told so 
this morning, but I am quite well." 

"Pale!" said his mother; "that's hardly the 
word ; you are ghastly !" 

" I am hungry, mother ; give me some supper, 
and a glass of wine, and I shall be all right ; Nelly 
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here shall pour it out for me, and we '11 all be happy 
for this one evening at least." 

"And for many more, I hope," Mrs Hartley said 
in surprise, casting a puzzled look upon him ; 
" that 's a strange speech for you to make to us !" 

" I am in a strange mood, I think ; I am weary 
and harassed ; tired of waiting, perhaps ; I shall be 
all right after our wedding-day, Nelly." 

They sat down to supper ; the ladies each feeling 
in their own hearts that something was wrong, 
though unable to form the slightest conjecture as 
to the cause of the change in Eustace's demeanour ; 
and the days flew rapidly by, and still an unaccount- 
able something seemed to hang over him. He was 
unequal in spirits; easily depressed at times; at 
others, unduly elated; complained of oppressing 
headaches ; and started nervously at the sound of 
a strange step, or the sight of an unknown face. 
Mrs Hartley and Nelly were frightened, and 
wanted him to consult Dr Browne, which they 
each of them privately did; but Eustace only 
laughed, and said every one was nervous on the 
eve of important events, and that he should be 
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better when the eventful deny was over, &c. He 
ever met their fears with badinage, and they 
were fain to let him alone ; though, as the wed- 
ding-day drew nigh, his malady seemed to increase 
tenfold. 



CHAPTER X. 

MBS GBAME'S LODGEB. 

" Now in my natire city, thanks to Heaven, 
Ten years and more elapsed, I stand again ; 
A boy it sent me forth, takes back a man, 
HaUtoitl" 

Sheridan Knowles. 

Andbew Gbaio: was, as we have said, far away 
from Earlsford while these events were happening. 
He was gone on a visit to his mother — ^the first for 
many a year — and made his appearance at her house, 
looking, as the proud old woman said, "like ony 
gentleman." 

It was a long time since they had met, though 
Andrew had never forgotten his duty as a son, and 
his childhood's humble home had grown into a 
comfortably - appointed house, and Mrs Grame's 
often threadbare clothing, into useful, handsome 
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attire, under his half-yearly ministrations to her 
comfort. 

He looked round with only a half recognition 
of the place as he entered, it was so improved ; and 
his mother marked the gratified expression of his 
face with a pleased smile. 

" It 's a* yer ain doing, my lad," she said, lovingly, 
and again she embraced the gray-haired son, who 
had left her so many years before, a yellow-haired 
laddie, to follow the fortunes of a master, scarce 
richer than himself. "Under Providence I hae to 
thank ye, Andrew, for a' ye see here.'* 

" A son can take no thanks from his mother,*' 
said Andrew, quietly, in a pleased tone; *'but I've 
mair for ye, when I unlock my carpet bag, here ; 
lend a hand, mother, — that 's it !" The bag was un- 
locked, and a parcel drawn forth. " That 's for you ; 
the doctor bought it himself; ye '11 be as braw as 
a duchess when ye get that on !" 

Mrs Grame undid the parcel with trembling 
fingers. "The doctor!" she said, taking off the 
papers ; '* wha wad hae thought o' his caring aught 
aboot an auld wife like me ? A silk gown ! my 
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certie, I never thought to see the day I should put 
ane on my back ! and a plaid too, saft and warm 
as a young lamb's woo' ! and he bought them him- 
sel ! weel a weel, Mysie Grame 's no forgotten i' the 
warld yet." 

The shawl was put on and admired, and the 
texture of the silk felt and peered at through a 
pair of new spectacles which Andrew produced, and 
then Mrs Grame's excited feelings found vent in 
the exclamation, "Eh, lad, but yer maister's an 
angel!" 

Her son laughed. '' He 's an odd pattern o' ane 
ony way, mither; not exactly after the fashion of 
the pictures we see; but he's just a good man, 
and he's never happy but when he's doing good 
to somebody." 

"Ye '11 be needin' yer supper ?" said his mother, 
half piqued at his laughter, and folding up the dress 
and shawl with great pride. " What '11 1 gie ye V* 

" Anything, mother ; porridge if you like." 

" Na, na, something better than parritch, at the 
lang end o' sae mony years sin' I saw ye." 

" No ; let me have the porridge," he replied. 
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laughing ; " come, put on the pot for them ; it 's 
many a year since I tasted them ; they will remind 
me of the time when I was a boy. English people 
don't know how to make them ; and wouldn't sup 
them if they did." 

" I dinna think they do," said Mrs Grame, swing- 
ing the pot over the fire, and reaching out the 
theedle and meal-bag. " And parritch ye 'U hae, 
sin' ye wiU ; so, just sit ye doun there while I mak' 
them." 

Andrew sat down by the old-fashioned fireside, 
and watched his mother while she dropt in the 
meal and stirred, as he so well remembered her 
doing when he, a hungry boy, used to rush in for 
his evening meal. There was no change in her, 
except for the better; even Time's altering hand 
had gently touched her; and the whitened hair 
shaded a greatly softened face. "Ye 're looking 
quite young and handsome, mither," he said, fondly. 
** But you shouldna do your own work ; you should 
get a lassie to help ye V* 

" I canna be fashed wi' them," Mrs Grame re- 
plied. " It 's no that I canna aflford it ; but they 're 
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ower muckle trouble. I 've had twa or three, and 
they keep me aye fretting and looking after them. 
They just mak' mair wark than they dae." She 
turned out the porridge, and drew a little table 
before him. " Will ye sit here, or by the window ?" 
she asked. 

" Here, mother,'* he replied ; " the fire seems 
good, though it is a summer evening.'* He fell to 
with a will ; enjoying the well-remembered porridge 
and the sweet milk with a boyish gusto. Suddenly 
the sound of voices from the next room fell upon 
his ear. " What 's that ?" he asked. 

" It 's just my lodger and her friend," his mother 
replied. 

"Your lodger!" 

*'Yes." 

" Ye Ve nae need for that, surely?" said her son, 
with rather a grieved voice ; " I wanted you to be 
comfortable in yer auld years — not striving and 
starving, as if ye hadna a bawbee." 

'' And so I am comfortable ; and I dinna do 
muckle. I'll tell ye the noo how I came ta tak' in 
the leddy ben there — for she is a leddy in her ways." 
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•'Who is she?" 

" I dinna ken ; but, whisht ! — there 's Miss Smith 
coming." The door of the inner room opened, and 
a tall, haggard-looking woman came out. She was 
shabby, almost threadbare, but scrupulously neat 
and clean. Her face had a pained, worn expres- 
sion, as if with a daily, hourly struggle with 
poverty, and her hands were painfully thin. She 
walked with ease and grace, and returned Andrew's 
greeting with a finished bow. "Ye 're late the 
nicht," said Mrs Grame. 

" I 'm not wanted in the first piece," was the 
answer. •*! should have been there before this; 
but she seems worse this evening." 

'' Ye '11 be here the mom ?" 

" After rehearsal — ^not before, unless something 
happens. I wish I could spend more time with 
her; but we are very hard worked just now.'' 
And, with a cheerful " good night," she left them. 

"That's not your lodger, then, mother?" said 
Andrew, curiously. 

" No, that's a friend — the only one she has, I 'm 
thinking; at least, it's the only one that comes to 
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see her ; she 's a play-actress or something, at the 
theatre." 

" And is your lodger a play-actress too ?" 

" She has been, I fancy. Puir body, she '11 never 
be onything in this world again; she's wearing 
awa' to the next ane as fast as she can !" 

V But what made you take her in?" 

" I '11 tell ye ; but I 'U just see first whether she 
wants onything or no." She opened the door, and 
looked in. " She 's sleeping," she said, as she re- 
turned to her seat '' It 's no often she has a sound 
sleep. Draw in your chair, and I'll tell ye a' I 
ken aboot her. It '11 be about three months syne, 
I was sitting here by the fire my lane, when some 
ane chapped at the outer-door. * Come in !' says I, 
and the door opened, and there stood a young leddy 
wi' a porter behind her wi' a box. She Jooked at 
me, and I looked at her. ' Beg your pardon !' says 
she ; ' I've made some mistake, I think You are not 
Mrs Buchan?' * No,' says I ; * my name's Grame. 
Was ye wanting ony ane V * Yes,' she says ; ' I was 
seeking ane Mrs Buchan ; I lodged wi' her ance. 
May I sit down a minute? I'm not very well; 
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and the stairs have tired me/ She was all white- 
like and trembling, wi' great glittering een and 
long black hair ; and she breathed so hard when 
she sat down, that I offered her a drop of spirits. 
' No, thank you," says she ; * I never taste it now;' 
an' a queer flush came into her face as she said it. 
* But if ye wad gie it to the man for waiting, I 'd 
pay you,' And she took out a purse wi' plenty 
o' siller in it. 'I 'd like a drink o' water,' she says, 
getting up ; ' and thank you, for the rest. I hope 
I shall find a lodging soon.' I thought of my little 
room there, when she said that, for I was oftentimes 
lonely, and she seemed a wiselike body. * If it 's only 

lodgings ye 're wanting ' says I. ' That 's all,* 

says she. * I want a quiet place for a few months. 
There 's only myself ; I shall have no visitors ; and 

if ye could do with me ' 'I think I could,' I said. 

'But' 'If it's references ye 're wanting,' she 

said ; ' I have none ; I Ve no friends. I have come 
here on business, and if ye like to take me in, ye 
can have ony reasonable amount o' rent before- 
hand.* She took out her purse again, and I thought 
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I'd gie her a trial, the malr as she seemed sae 
feeble. * 1 11 tak' ye for a week/ 1 said till her ; ' and 
if we diuna agree we can pairt then. I 'U no tak' 
mair nor a week*s rent o' ye, tiU we see how we like 
each other.' Sae she gied me six shillings, and 
ca'ed the man in wi' her box, and paid him, and 
sat herser doon in that chair, while I saw about the 
room. She seemed nervous and startlish like.'* 

"What is her name, mother? " asked Andrew. 

" I 'm no very sure," she replied ; " she told me 
her name was Clara Jones, when she came, but I 'm 
thinking that *s not her real one." 

"Why?" 

"Because her claes, (and bonny anes they are,) 
are a' marked * S. M.,' and I heard her ca'ed by 
anither name mysel*, ance." 

"When?" 

"When she had been here about a month, (no 
one came to see her, but she wrote heaps o' letters, 
and a'most every day ane came till her,) she grew 
a good deal worse, till I was frightened about her, 
and wanted to hae a doctor. She said aye, * No,*^ 
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but that I might go to an auld friend o' hers if I 
wad. I agreed, and she wrote on a scrap of paper, 
'An old friend of Miss Smith's would be glad to 
see her when she can spare the time, at 79 
Pleasance.' 'Here/ she said; 'take that bit paper 
to the theatre, either to-night or in the mom, and 
ask for Miss Smith, and give it to her. If she 's 
there she *11 come to me.' " 

"The theatre!'* 

" Ay, I had a fancy she had been something o' 
that sort before, for I saw a fine thing a' gowd and 
spangles, ae day in her room. Weel, I was down 
that way that same night, and I went and speered 
for Miss Smith. 

" * You must gang till the stage door,' says a man. 

" 'Which is the stage door ?' says I. 

" * Eoun' there,' says anither ; and I found it at 
last, and asked for her again. 

" ' Ah ! ' says a dirty man, sitting on a kind o' 
box ; * one o' the ballet. What was you wanting 
wi'her?' 

" ' That 's my business,' I says. 
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" ' You 11 have to have a message/ says he. 

" * That I shan't/ says I ; ' I want to see her/ 

"'The ballet ladies ain't allowed down here after 
they are dressed/ says another rough-looking man. 

"*IVe only two or three words to say to her/ 
I said. * I come from some one that is dying ; at 
least, I fear so.' 

" The man opened a door and called a boy, and 
told him to fetch Miss Smith. Well, he did, and in 
a few minutes the woman you saw just now came 
down. You wouldn't ha' known her, though ; she 
had paint on her face, and roses on her head, and a 
short frock like a bairn's ; and nothing on her legs 
but silk stockings. I felt kind o' shamed when I 
looked at her, for she's forty years old, if she's 
a day. 

** ' Was ye wanting me ? ' says she. 

'* I gied her the bit paper, and told her who sent 
it. 

"'I don't know' she said. *It must be 

some mistake ; I know no one of the name.' 

" I said it was a young lady in my house, and 
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she promised to come the mom, and she did. 
When I opened the door for her to go in, she lookit 
a minute, and then she shrieks out, ' Stella Morton !' 

" ' Hush !' says the other ane. ' Not that name, 
Charlotte ! Never ! never again ! ' " 

" Stella Morton ! " said Andrew, reflecting. 
" Where ever have I heard that name before ? " 



CHAPTER XI. 

HOW THE TIME DREW NEAB. 

'' Lara, And does that prove 

That Preciosa is above suspicion ? 

Don C, It proves a nobleman may be repulsed 
When he thinks conquest easy. I believe 
That woman in her deepest degradation 
Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature, 
That, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light." 

Longfellow's Spanish Student. 

" I DINNA ken, I 'm sure,'* said Mrs Grame, answer- 
ing her son's words, though they were not spoken 
to her. " It 's a queer name, but I 'm certain that 
was it,— 'Stella Morton."' 

" And does no one come to see her?" 
"Just Miss Smith; no one else. She got worse 
and worse, and she made her have a doctor, and he 
comes regular, but that's a'. She writes mony a 
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letter still; but I canna help thickiDg sometimes 
that nae guid purpose has brought her here, for I 
hae heard her talking to her friend yonder about 
'revenge/ and 'the time being nearly up/ and 
things of that kind. It's naething to me ony 
way; my rent's aye ready to the day, and afore, 
if I wanted it ; and she 's quiet, and minds her ain 
business/' 

Andrew went to rest, his curiosity strongly ex- 
cited on the subject of his mother's mysterious 
lodger ; and he inquired for her the first thing in 
the morning. 

" She 's gey weel for her," said his mother ; 
*' she 's to rise presently, and ye shall see her. Eh, 
but it's a bonny fisMje, and it werena sae thin !'* 

In the course of the morning Mrs Grame ushered 
her son into the young lady's room, " This is my 
son that ye have heard me speak o'. Miss Jones," 
she said. 

Miss Jones held out a painfully-attenuated hand 
to Andrew, and a flush rose to her face, as it seemed 
to him, at the name his mother called her by. " I 
have often heard of you," she said, motioning him 
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to a seat. " Your mother does not forget to sing 
your praises, Mr Grame." 

Andrew looked at her curiously; she was radiantly 
beautiful, in spite of the ravages of the fatal disease 
which had laid its hand upon her ; and the cheek, 
upon which death had set his unmistakable seal, 
bloomed with a roseate flush, which but added 
brilliance to her splendid eyes. Her black hair 
fell in silky masses on her shoulders ; the exertion 
of braiding and arranging it had become too much 
for the feeble arms. " I have much to thank Mrs 
Grame for,'' she remarked, — " more than I can ever 
pay. She has treated me, stranger as I am, as 
she would have treated a daughter. It will not 
be for much longer ; but surely she will have her 
reward!" 

" She needs nane," said Andrew, warmly ; " her 
best thanks would be to see you better. Have ye 
no friends that would like to see you?'' 

"None!" 

" No one that wad come to ye before" 

" Before I die ? I understand you. Your mother 
has asked the same many times. No ; I have no 
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friends — no relations. There does not breathe on 
earth any one, I hope, so forlorn as I am. But 
what matters it? I am dying — dying too fast ! I 
have only one aim, one purpose in life, and, that 
one accomplished, if the next hour stretched me 
lifeless in my coflBn, I would hail it thankfully!" 
She spoke excitedly, and her eyes glittered with a 
strange light. 

" Purpose V said Andrew. 

" Yes," she said, in the same tone. '* I have one 
thing to live for ; there are two weeks yet before 
it can be accomplished as I wish ; and then I will 
go to my grave content. Shall I tell you what 
I live for ? — ^what I pray Heaven night and morn- 
ing to spare me yet a few short days to taste? 
Oh, it will be very sweet! Listen — I am living 
for revenge !" Eevenge! — ^the very word his mother 
had heard her speak ! What revenge, and on whom, 
could she be seeking, who sat there on the very 
brink of the grave? What terrible wrong could 
have been done to her, that she should carry her 
resentment to the threshold of the other world? 
" I could have tasted of it before now," she went 
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on, in the same excited strain — "I could have 
worked my purpose mionths since ; but I waited — 
waited till the object of it should stand on the very 
pinnacle and summit of his happiness, that his fall 
might be the greater ! I swore it ! — ^under heaven 
and the bright stars I swore it I — and it shall come 
true !" 

Andrew was going to remonstrate gently with 
her — it seemed so dreadful to him to see her deep- 
seated passion, while her life hung, as it were, by a 
thread — ^when the door opened, and Miss Smith 
entered. 

It was good to see the kindness of this hard- 
worked, poverty-stricken woman for her afficted 
friend. She was one of the few, the very few, who 
have lived on the paltry pittance she received for 
her services at the theatre. She had, as she told 
her friends, been made in her youth and beauty the 
victim of an unprincipled rake ; but there she had 
stopped, turning from her betrayer in disgust and 
horror, refusing all offers of assistance from him, or 
of " establishments " from others ; and while many 
among whom she had danced and worked went 
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their own way, with many a scoflf at her poverty, 
and covert sneer at her virtue ; while they smiled 
their thanks from the stage for many a sparkling 
diamond and costly dress, and became for a brief 
period the glittering "Anonyma/* who sully our 
theatres and pollute our streets; who ride among 
the crowd in gilded state behind prancing horses, 
while honest wives and mothers starve, and see their 
children die for want of food ; while the mud from 
the carriage wheels of many of her more shameless 
and more fortunate sisterhood often splashed her 
as she trudged to her nightly work, she toiled on, 
endured on ; making her life one long atonement 
for the backsliding of her youth, in which she had 
been less the sinner than the victim. 

Andrew Grame felt a good deal of respect for her, 
after he had heard something of her history, which 
he did from her sick friend ; and he would rise and 
hand her a seat, or open the door for her with as 
much reverence as he would have shewn a duchess. 

*' She '^ a good woman, or she 'd no' come here," 
he said to his mother one day ; and many a good 
meal did the poor ballet dancer get at his mother's 
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house at his instigation. He soon became a great 
favourite with Miss Jones, as she called herself, and 
would sit and talk to her by the hour, telling her all 
about Earlsford, and the people there. There was 
one topic she was never weary of listening to, or 
Andrew of speaking of ; and that was Nelly Deane, 
his little mistress, as he called her, and her approach- 
ing marriage with Eustace Hartley. 

Question after question did the young lady ask, 
and he answer with equal interest ; everything that 
Andrew could tell, his mother's lodger soon knew, — 
the date of the wedding-day, — ^where the bride and 
bridegroom intended to go, &c., were told and 
dilated on with great pride by Dr Browne's faithful 
servant. 

The day before the one appointed for the wed- 
ding, he was out nearly all the morning, and when 
he came in, he found his mother in a terrible flurry 
and bustle. 

"Miss Jones was very ill," she said. "She had 
been writing a good while, and then a man (a writer's 
clerk, she fancied) had been up along with Miss 
Smith, and she had talked with him a long time ; 
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and when they were gone she had just fainted 
away/' 

It was late in the afternoon before Andrew saw 
her, and then she was so exhausted as to be quite 
unable to sit up. He bent over her, as she lay 
with flushed cheeks and glittering eyes upon her 
pillows. 

" You Ve been doing too much," he said, gently. 
" Hadna ye better let my mother go for the 
doctor?" 

" No," she replied ; " I need no doctor ; he could 
do me no good ; nothing on this earth ever will 
My best medicine will be to hear in two days' time 
that the shaft I winged this morning has struck 
home. Struck home!" she repeated with a 
hysterical laugh and a hectic flush rising to her 
cheek. ** Home to his very heart ! " 

" You think me mad, I dare say," she continued, 
seeing the look of astonishment with which he re- 
garded her. " And it would be no wonder if I 
were ; such a career as mine has been^ has fitting 
ending in a maniac's cell, or a suicide's grave! 
But I am not dead yet — not dead ! Though I may 
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be ere many days are passed, if aught happens to 
mar my cherished scheme ; to prevent my ven- 
geance ! " 

- " Eh, lassie ! " said Andrew, in a sorrowful tone ; 
" these are nae thoughts for ye to go out o' the 
world with ! * Forgive us our trespasses,' ye ken." 

" * As we forgive ! * " she said, bitterly. " I would 
forfeit all my hope of forgiveness to know my 
scheme had prospered ! ** 

" Don't say that ! " exclaimed Andrew, horrified 
at her words and excited looks. "Dinna say sic 
awfu' things; there's nothing too great for our 
Father in heaven to forgive ; we might surely for- 
give one another ! " 

" You are a good man, Mr Grame," she said. " If 
I had had a mother like yours, I might have been a 
good woman; might have felt as you feel, and 
not been lying here on my death-bed, without 
a friend to heave a sigh, or shed a tear, when the 
earth falls into my forsaken grave !" 

She covered her face with her poor thin hands, 
and sobbed aloud. 

" Take comfort," Andrew said. " It might have 
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been worse; ye might have been dying as many 
die, ay, many thousands, without house or home, 
bed to lie on, or roof to cover ye. Think of that, 
and thank God for what ye have, and dinna re- 
proach Heaven with what ye have not." 

" I might have been better oflf but for my own 
folly. Shall I tell you my story ? I have one. I 
am an honest, good man's wife, Andrew Grame !" 

"A wife!'' 

" A wife. A gentleman's wife, though that adds 
nothing to a man's worth. I will tell you my his- 
tory ; 'twill ease my heart a little." 

"If ye have any thought of injuring any one 
'twad ease your heart mair to forget thobt Oh, 
lassie, stay your hand if it is not too late !" 

" It is too late," she said in a grave tone. " What 
I have done I cannot recall now, if I would; I 
am only preventing the commission of a crime, after 
all," she continued, as if speaking to herself. " Only 
staying my husband from doing what would place 
him in a felon's dock, and bring him face to face 
with oflFended justice." 

" Then your husband lives ? " 
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" My husband lives and thrives, while I lie here 
dying, starving, — for aught he knows. I have 
heard that he thinks me dead— drowned ; that he 
buried some one in my place ! ha ! ha ! It will be 
joyful news to him to find his wife is living! 
Living for her revenge, for her husband ! ha ! ha V 

She sank back, laughing hysterically, and Andrew 
rose in alarm. 

" Do not go ! " she said, raising herself; " do not 
leave me to my own mad thoughts : I like the 
presence of a good man or woman near me ; and I 
believe you and your mother are good, Mr Grame." 

" If ye would see a minister" Andrew began. 

" A minister !" she said, bitterly. " Yes, to come 
and call me his *felJow- sinner,' and to thank 
Heaven on his own part that he is not as other 
men are, and to pray for me as if I alone were 
sinful, and all the rest of the world holy ; and to 
expect me to undo in a few short hours the 
work of a sinful life ! No, no ; if there is mercy for 
such as I, — if there is a Heaven that hears, and a 
God that pardons, I 'U seek it for myself ; but not 
to-day, not to-day !" 
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"If!" said Andrew, the tears standing in his 
eyes ; "don't say that word ! There can be no 'if 
in the matter of our salvation! Don't doubt, 
whatever ye dot* 

She held out her band to him with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling. 

" I like to talk to you," she said. " I do not feel 
so utterly lost when any one who is good is near 
me ; but when you have heard my story, you will 
not wonder at my unbelief." 



CHAPTER XII. 

BY THE SICK-BED. 

" I am too well avenged 1 — but 'twas my right 
Whate'er my sins might be, thou were not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite ; 
Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 
Mercy is for the merciful ! — If thou 
Hast been of such, 'twill be accorded now." 

Btbon. 

Theee is no need to repeat all the details of the 
history that Andrew Grame listened to, as he sat 
beside the feeble invalid. It was the old, old story 
which many a bright and worshipped heroine of the 
stage could tell; — of a neglected babyhood, — of a 
childhood passed mainly behind the scenes of a 
theatre, — of beautiful and cherished girlhood, cared 
for and pampered, because that same beauty was a 
marketable commodity, and worth its price,— of a 
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precocious and premature womanhood, perverted by 
early training till the very sense of right and wrong 
was dulled and blunted, — of years of vice and dissi- 
pation, terrible to contemplate in one so young, till 
she came to the history of her marriage. 

" He thought me good and pure," she said, bit- 
terly; " such a woman as he could take by the hand 
and lead to his mother's feet and say, * Mother, give 
my wife your blessing ! ' Was it for me to unde- 
ceive him? Would you have had me say, * I am 
not what you think me?' I loved him for his 
wealth, the existence of which I discovered ; how, 
it matters not now. I thought of the position I 
should hold in society as his bride, and I turned 
from my other admirers, titled and wealthy as many 
of them were, to give my hand, as they thought, to 
a penniless student, I loved him as much as 'twas 
in my nature to love anything ; some poet says that 

Heaven 

' Creates the love to reward the love,' 

and it was so in my case. When I stood with him 
hand in hand before the minister, I meant to be 
true to him ; I meant that my future should atone 
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for the past; but 'twas not to be! I had no 
strength of purpose, no good spirit at work within 
me ; my wise resolutions vanished before the very 
first temptation. How he discovered what his wife 
had been, matters little now ; he did discover it ; 
and with the knowledge came loathing and disgust. 
Within a month from my marriage-day, I was alone 
in the world ; not a widow, but a deserted wife, 
with nothing but the name of the tie remaining 
to me. I deserved my fate, I knew ; but I vowed 
some day to have my revenge notwithstanding. My 
husband was an honourable man, and every quarter 
remitted me a sum sufficient for all my wants; suffi- 
cient to keep me in luxury even, on condition that I 
should never trouble him. I promised, but I broke 
my word." 

" Ye sought him ? " said Andrew. " Ye shouldna 
have done that; ye should have left him to seek 
you, if the fault and the sin lay on your side." 

" It did. I believe he was good and honourable. 
All claim I might have had upon him, I forfeited 
after he left me. I became once more the gay 
volatile danseuse; and if he could have only seen 
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his wife during that short period, his punishment 
for marrying a woman whose antecedents he did 
not know would have been complete. Shall I go 
on ? or do I weary you ? My history is sad enough, 
I know ; but 'twill end very soon/' 

" Go on," Andrew said ; he felt a strong interest 
in this woman's story, that he could not account for. 

" I accepted an engagement near the place where 
my husband lived, went to look at the outside of 
the house whose mistress I should have been ; only 
the outside, mark me; for I would have died ere I 
would have crossed his threshold unasked. I was 
overtaken by a terrible storm, and carried in in- 
sensible. My husband came and stood by my side, 
as I lay among his servants, and did not think his 
wife worthy of better accommodation than the ser- 
vants' hall. Had he ordered his menials to stop 
their jeering remarks, had he oflFered me bite or 
sup in his home, I had gone my way and troubled 
him no more ; but he heard what they said ; heard 

them openly express their opinion that I was a 

well, what I was perhaps, but their mistress not- 
withstanding ; and never lifted a warning linger to 
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stay their slanderouB tongaes. I met him afterwards ; 
close by his own park gates I waited his coming, 
and I swore by the bright stars above us, that I never 
would accept aid or succour from him more, but 
that, as there was a heaven over our heads, I would 
have my revenge when he least expected it." 

A fearful light began to break in upon Andrew 
Grame's mind as he listened. He had heard of 
what had happened at Earlcourt on the night of 
the great storm ; could this be the girl who had so 
suddenly appeared there ? he asked himself. Could 
Eustace Hartley be deceiving Nelly? His heart 
beat fast at the very thought. 
. " Go on," he said, hoarsely. *' Tell me all, all ! " 

" I went away," she continued, speaking with 
difficulty; "I left the place, intending to go to 
America, where I had long been promised engage- 
ments. I changed my name, and took a passage in 
the Qiieen of the Seas." 

" The Queen of the Seas r 

" Ay, and am alive to tell of it. I did not go. 
At the very last moment I changed my mind, 
tempted by an offer of a position and indulgence 
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greater than I had ever dreamed of possessing. I 
told the people belonging to the ship that 'twas a 
lucrative engagement that kept me back. So it 
was, but not for the stage." 

"Ye needna speak of it," said Andrew, with a 
shudder. 

" Well, the vessel sailed ; and all the world knows 
her fate. I was in Paris then ; but I heard &om 
One who watched for me, that my husband went to 
the place and recognised and buried his wife. I 
kept close ; for I wanted my revenge to be the 
sweeter. I fell ill, and my protector wearied of a 
plaything he could not exhibit, and he cast me off, 
and here I am, dying, without a soul near me to say 
' God bless her * when I lie cold and stiff. You are 
horrified at my story, I see. I may repent my life 
yet ; perhaps I do now ; but I can think of nothing 
till to-morrow be over.*' 

Andrew sat silent, his head bowed upon his 
clasped bands. He dreaded her to speak again, 
dreaded to hear the confirmation of his fears ; and 
yet he must know ; for was not the next morning 
Nelly's wedding-day ? 
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" Tell me !" he said, — ^ for the love of Heaven, 
tell me your real name." 

" It need be no secret now," she replied, sadly. 
'* It can be no secret long ; by to-morrow night it 
will be well known enough. My name is Stella 
Morton ; was Stella Morton, I should say." 

*'/ But your name now — ^your husband's name ? 
Tell me, lassie, as ye hope for mercy hereafter ! " 
Andrew exclaimed, his lips quivering with agitation 
and fear. 

" You would like to know, would you ?" she said. 
" Shall I shew his portrait ? — let you look upon the 
face of him by whose side I stood and spoke the vows 
that bound me to him for life ? To-morrow morning 
he gives his hand to another ; takes another bride ; 
a fair girl, they say, who little thinks what is in 
store for her. Look here ! this is my husband, this 
is the man I swore to love and honour ! " 

She drew a locket from her bosom as she spoke ; 

a costly trinket set round with diamonds, from 

whose sparkling facets the evening sun sent out a 

hundred flashes as it shook in hei: trembling hand. 

" Look at it ! " she said ; " I was his love, his 
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darling, when this was bonght Scarce a jeweller 
in the city could furnish anything good enough to 
hang round my neck." 

She pressed the spring and turned the portrait to 
Andrew, who saw with dizzy brain, and a sharp pang 
at his hearty the face of Eustace Hartley ! Eustace 
Hartley, who to-morrow's mom would see the hus- 
band of Nelly ! To-morrow ! And even now the 
evening sun was dipping behind the opposite houses, 
and Earlsford was three hundred miles away ! 

A low moan broke from his lips as the portrait 
dropped from his hand upon the bed. 

" May God forgive ye 1 • ' he said. ** Ye might have 
stopped to-morrow's unconscious sin, and ye didna 
do it. Pray Heaven I be not too late !" 

He rose from his seat as he spoke, and moved 
towards the door. 

"Stay!" shrieked the invalid. "You shall not 
go, Andrew Grame ! My curse be upon you, my 
eternal curse, if you balk me of my vengeance ! 
But you cannot be in time, I know you cannot ! 
Eustace Hartley will be in the hands of justice long 
before you can reach him !" 
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But Andrew Qrame was already gone ; startling 
his mother by rushing past her in a manner which 
she declared was "pairfectly daft/* snatching up 
his hat and flinging himself down -stairs like a 
madman. He did not come back either, though she 
sat up ; but late at night, a dirty crumpled note was 
brought her by a station messenger, which she could 
hardly decipher ; it seemed to have been written in 
a cab, and ran as follows : — 

" Deae Mothee, — Don't be alarmed about me. 
I am safe and well; but a matter, it may be of 
life and death, calls me home. You will see or 
hear from me in a few days. I am gone to fetch 
your lodger's husband. — ^Your affec. son, 

'* Andeew Geame." 

"Well/* said the old lady to herself, ''that beats 
a'! Miss Jones's husband! What can she have 
been telling him ? I '11 try and find out the morn." 
And, satisfied of her son's safety, which fact she 
ascertained from the messenger, who had spoken 
with him, though sorely puzzled and annoyed at 
his sudden departure, she retired to rest. 
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Andrew, when he rushed into the street, had no 
idea of starting in that instantaneous fashion ; but 
learning, on inquiry, that there was a train he 
might catch, he jumped into the nearest cab. " G^t 
me there in time, and I '11 gie ye this," he said, dis- 
playing a sovereign; and the man drove with a will, 
and succeeded in reaching the station in time for 
his fare to despatch the note he had managed, to 
write, and to jump into a carriage, regardless of 
ticket or anything else. 

It was a fiill compartment he got into, and many 
were the grumblers at being crowded. " Ye '11 hae 
to pay double fare, I'm thinking," said a surly 
man, *' for getting in without a ticket ; it 's against 
the rules." 

"If I pay ten fares I must go," Andrew an- 
swered ; " my business isna o* a kind to be stopped 
for a consideration o' money. If I could travel by 
tdegraphy I shouldna be at my journey's end any 
too soon." 

The passengers whispered ; and wondered among 
themselves who their fellow-traveller might be who 
was so anxious to get to the end of his journey, 
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and who wore such an agitated face; and they 
jumped from one conclusion to another, till they 
had almost worked themselves into the belief that 
Dr Browne's servant was a murderer or some great 
criminal flying from justice; and some of them 
looked out expectant at every station for the stern 
ministers of the law to start out of the darkness 
and lay their detaining hands upon their com- 
panion's collar. One young person stated her con- 
viction, loud enough to be heard, had he not been 
too preoccupied to listen to anything that was pass- 
ing around him, that " he must be a murderer, or 
something of that sort — criminals were such gentle- 
manly people now-a-days." 

Meanwhile the object of their interest was chafing 
at the all too swift passage of the hours, and send- 
ing up heartfelt prayers that he might not be too 
late ; and the morning dawned fresh and pure upon 
the earth, — the morning of Nelly's wedding-day; 
and the train rushed shrieking into the nearest 
station to Earlsford ; and Andrew Orame was 
within six miles of his journey's end. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" HAPPY IS THE BEIDE THAT THE SUN SHINES ON." 

" They tell me, gentle lady, that they deck thee for a bride — 
That the wreath is woven for thy hair — the bridegroom by 

thy side ; 
And I think I hear thy father sigh — thy mother's calmer 

tone — 

As they give thee to another's arms — their beautiful, their 

own.'* 

Hatnes Baylet. 

" Habris, tell James to see what those men want," 
said Mrs Hartley to her maid, on the morning of 
her son's wedding-day ; '* they have been staring 
in at that gate a long time." 

"Yes, ma'am.' 

"And, Harris, let him make them understand 
that the garden is private, and that I have a great 
dislike to people standing in that pathway." 
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" Yes, ma'am." 

And Harris departed on her mission; and her 
mistress lay back in her easy-chair, and thought — 
thought in rapid succession of all that had hap- 
pened and was happening in her household : of her 
marriage, when she came as a happy bride to the 
house where she had now been mistress so long; 
of her son's life from birth to manhood, unruflSed 
by a single act of disobedience or disrespect to his 
mother, save the one of which she had so recently 
and so strangely heard, and which he deemed still 
a secret from her. She thought of this over and 
over again; it seemed to present itself with a 
strange persistence to her mind, as she sat before 
her glass half-arrayed for the wedding. 

The whole of the story seemed vividly before 
her: the hasty marriage, the flight in disgust 
from the young wife, the revengeful woman whose 
face the flashing lightning had shewn her close 
to her own windows, the recognised corpse in that 
obscure Welsh village, the burial, — all seemed pic- 
tured on her brain, as if she had been a witness and a 
partaker in each act of that most melancholy drama. 
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"What ever ails me this morning!" she said, 
rising and opening the window, letting in the soft 
summer air laden with the breath of a thousand 
flowers, and the notes of a hundred feathered 
warblera "I am surely nervous ; I can think of 
nothing but coflSns and churchyards, when I should 
only be thinking of Eustace and his happiness. I 
really believe the sight of those men's ugly faces 
has given me the horrors I Ugh! I wish people 
would not be so rude : they have the whole park to 
stroll in; can they not let me and my garden 
alone?" 

Harris came in and reported that the men were 
gone. "They were very civil, ma'am, and begged 
pardon for intruding; didn't know they could be 
seen from the house, they said." 

'* What did James say to them?" 

" I couldn't find James, ma'am, and I went my- 
self," the abigail replied, somewhat surprised at her 
mistress's apparent interest in the men and their 
doings. 

"Well, what did you say to them ?" 

" Just what you told me, ma'am ; that this was 
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your private garden, and that you objected to 
strangers standing at the gate." 

"WeU?" 

" They begged pardon qnite civilly and respect- 
fully, in quite a gentlemanly manner I may say, 
and asked was this house Earlcourt ; I said ' Yes/ 
' Mr Hartley's place,' one asked ? I said * Yes' again/' 

"Very inquisitive!" Mrs Hartley remarked, 
watching her maid's skilful fingers in the glass, 
as she began to arrange her hair. " Go on, Harris ; 
did they ask any more questions?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; one of them asked if Mr Hartley 
was not going to be married this morning; and 
when I said ' Yes,' they both smiled, and the one 
who had spoken before said they wished him every 
happiness." 

«WeU?" 

" There 's nothing more, ma'am ; they just lifted 
their hats to me, and wished me *good morning,' 
and went away." 

"Which way did they go?" 

" Down the east avenue, ma'am." 

" Some strangers from Earlsford, probably," said 
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the lady, in a careless tone, toying with the 
costly rings she wore. " That is one of the penal- 
ties of living in an old country seat : the neighbour- 
hood makes a show-place of it directly. Make 
haste, Harris, I shall be late ; it is near nine now, 
and half-past ten is the hour the doctor has fixed 
for our assembling." 

Harris went on with her ministrations in silence, 
attiring her mistress with tasteful and judicious 
hands, till at length Mrs Hartley emerged from her 
dressing-room, the very type and picture of a well- 
born English lady. From her spotless white bonnet, 
with its veil of priceless lace, down to her neatly- 
fitted satin boots, every thread of her costume spoke 
the elegant, tasteful woman. She wore a rich satin 
dress (satins were worn in those days) of that pecu- 
liarly becoming colour to elderly people, since be- 
come so fashionable under the name of mauve, and 
a lace shawl, the gift of her son, which was the talk 
and envy of the neighbourhood for a long time 
afterwards. 

In the breakfast-parlour she found Eustace. No 
word passed between them for a moment, but their 
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hands met, and once more Mrs Hartley folded her 
son in a long embrace. Something of the spirit of 
the old proverb rushed into her mind, — " Your son 's 
your son, till he gets him a wife," and she sighed 
as she released him. ^ 

" You are pale, Eustace," she said, looking at 
him with fond motherly eyes, " very pale ; are you 
ill?" 

"No, mother," he said, gaily; "neither ill nor 
repentant; a man has a right to be pale on his 
wedding-morning; I dare say 'my father did so 
before me,' " he trolled ont in his rich young voice. 

" I don't remember, I am sure," his mother re- 
plied, laughing. " Take a cup of coffee and warm 
yourself, and don't appear before your bride like 
a ghost." 

"Warm myself ! Cool myself, you mean, on such 
a morning as this. Nelly ought to certify the old 
saying, 'Happy is the bride that the sun shines on.' 
There'll be no clouds on our wedding-day; that 
seems pretty certain." 

He drank his coflfee hastily, but it brought no 
colour to his cheek, and his mother rallied him again. 
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*' I can't account for it," he said, " unless by an 
almost sleepless night. I think I never dreamed 
such unpleasant things in my life." 

"Dreamed!" 

"Yes; I kept starting every now and then, 
fancying that Nelly was being taken from me by 
some invisible power. The effect was like a 
nightmare." 

Mrs Hartley shivered. 

"I wish the wedding were over," she said to 
herself. 

" Come, mother," Eustace said ; " dreams are 
but fancy after all ; let • us talk of something else. 
You look quite youthful this morning ; that soft 
white lace hangs about you in wondrously graceful 
folds.'' 

" Wait till you have seen your bride, before you 
talk of lace," replied his mother. " Nelly will look 
like a visitant from fairyland this morning. Dr 
Browne has given an enormous price for her dress ; 
she has perfectly bewitched him." 

"As she has you, mother." 

"As she has every one, I think, Mr Eustace 
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Hartley included ; but there 's the carriage. Once 
more, my boy, God bless and keep you, and give 
you every happiness/' 

One more silent embrace, and the mother and 
son walked out into the summer sunlight together; 
to return — ^how differently ! — ^with a fair young form 
to share their home, and add, Heaven permitting, 
to their happiness. 

The tears stood in Mrs Hartley's eyes as she 
stepped into her carriage, and thought that the next 
time her son and she stood side by side in their 
own home, he would be a married man ; that other 
interests, other hearts than his mother's would claim 
a place in his mind; and she prayed that the tie he 
would that day form might be for his welfare and 
peace. 

A gay party was assembled at Dr Browne's, albeit 

somewhat of a miscellaneous one. Lord and Lady 

Tenterby, who, since the doctor's adoption of their 

young relative, had been extremely cousinly and 

condescending ; and had presented her with sundry 

wedding presents, at which Eustace had turned up 

his nose and laughed, but which Nelly regarded with 
VOL. n. K 
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considerable awe, remembering her former inter- 
course with his formidable lordship. There were 
the Malcolms too ; Clara resplendently beautiful in 
her bridesmaid's attire, with Herbert Dalton in 
dutiful attendance on his lady love ; and a bevy of 
fair girls to walk in Clara's train, and look forward 
to the time when they should play the principal 
part in a like interesting drama. There were Lord 
' and Lady Earlford, cousins of the bridegroom, very 
condescending and patronising to Nelly, whom they 
looked upon as hardly great enough for the honour 
of an alliance with their family ; and inclined to 
patronise Dr Browne as well, had not the blunt 
frankness and simple bonhomie of the doctor ren- 
dered such a proceeding impossible, to say nothing 
of a certain covert sarcasm he displayed now and 
then. There were some old friends of his from a 
distance ; men that he had known from boyhood ; 
and there were the usual amount of young ones, 
without whose presence no wedding party would be 
complete. To each and all of these Dr Browne 
was kindly hospitable, and managed to make 
every one feel as if there was a separate welcome 
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for him. There was Mrs Beresford, all joy at her 
pupil's brilliant prospects and present happiness ; 
and lastly, there was the bride herself, soon to be the 
cjmosure of all eyes, as she was uppermost in all 
their thoughts. She was not visible when Mrs 
Hartley arrived; and that lady went up -stairs to 
her room. She found her in the hands of Clara 
Malcolm and her faithful Mary, whose delight at 
her young mistress's proud position, and her own 
happy prospects, made her almost useless. 

" Mrs Hartley !" exclaimed Clara, '* I am so 
glad you are come ! There 's Nelly wants to have 
her hair done up in great stiflf braids, and she with 
such curls ! Do persuade her." 

"Don't sacrifice your curls, Nelly," said Mrs 
Hartley, kissing her. " Eustace will like you better 
so. 

" I thought they looked so childish," Nelly said, 
blushing. 

"Not a bit," said Mrs Hartley; "they become 
you better than anything. A little more to the 
right, Clara! That's it!" 

And the wreath is adjusted, and the bridal veil 
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falls to Nelly's very feet in a soft white cloud, and 
she stands before her mirror as fair an image of 
girlish loveliness as ever the sun shone on. Timidly 
she descends and acknowledges the greetings of 
those about her ; and takes her adopted father's last 
kiss and blessing; and a roll of wheels is heard, and 
she knows that Eustace Hartley is gone to wait for 
her at the altar. 

A minute more and she is handed into the 
carriage and is whirling away to the church, to 
return a wife. And the carriages rattle past, and 
people look out at their doors and windows for a 
sight of the bride, and speculate on the cost of the 
dresses and the beauty of the bridesmaids ; but every 
one says, " God bless her ;" andspeaks of Dr Browne 
and his adopted daughter with reverence and good 
will To Nelly it all seemed like a dream ; she 
felt under some spell, which remained unbroken 
till the voice of the oflSciating clergyman sounded 
in her ears : — " Dearly beloved brethren, we are 
gathered together in the sight of God and the face 
of this congregation, to join together this man and 
this woman in the bonds of holy matrimony." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

JUST IN TIMK 

" For already the mass is said ; 
At the holy table stands the priest ; 
The wedding ring is blessed ; Baptiste receives it ; 
Ere on the finger of the bride he leaves it, 
He must pronounce one word at least, 
*Tis spoken ! '* 

Longfellow. 

The church was very full, as Nelly stood by 
Eustace Hartley's side at the altar, and heard the 
service begin which was to join them together. 
Old friends and new acquaintances, interested 
witnesses and curious loungers, all were there, till 
there was not a vacant seat ; and many were standing 
looking on with the rest Among the latter were 
the two men who had looked into the garden at 
Earlcourt in the morning. Strangers in the place, 
they had strolled on with other loiterers ; yet they 
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watched the scene with no common interest. Very 
diflTerent they were in appearance, yet evidently 
companions on some business. The elder of the 
two, a strong, hard-featured man, looked on at the 
bridal group and the proceeding ceremony with a 
peculiar expression on his face — a sort of triumph, 
as if the fact of the watching were good fortune to 
him. The younger was restless and uneasy, and his 
look was troubled. At length he spoke. 

" Hang me if I can stand it any longer," he said, 
half turning as if to leave the church. *' I can't 
stay here and know what I do, and see that lovely 
girl and that fine young fellow taken in a trap as it 
were. I'll speak before it 's too late/' 

"Will you?" returned the other, with a sneer 
which made his hard features look dark and wicked. 
" And lose what we are to have for the job. You 
can well afibrd that, can't you?" 

" That 's it," the young man said, sadly. " 'Twas 
the money that brought me on such an errand ; 
besides, I thought that he, the young gentleman, 
knew what he was doing, not that "- 

"Not that he was to be led as a lamb to the 
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slaughter/' was the sneering retort. " You thought 
you were going to catch some knowing old bird, not 
an innocent young chick like that Have done with 
such mawkish nonsense, do. Think of the money ; 
and if the service is so affecting, get outside and 
smoke a pipe ; you won't be wanted till it's over ; 
there *s no fear of the happy bridegroom running 
away !" 

** I mil go out," replied his companion, turning 
away and elbowing through the crowd ; *' I cannot 
stay and see the ring put on ; it 's not so long since 
my own wedding/' 

"You're a fool!" said the elder, as the young 
man moved towards the door, with a downcast face. 
" You '11 never do for your business, you won't ; 
you 're too soft" 

He turned again to the altar, where the clergyman 
was just taking the ring from the hand of Eustace. 

"Almost over/' he said to himself. "My turn 
will come soon." 

And even as he spoke there was a bustle round 
the door ; a carriage with foaming horses and 
covered with dust dashed up, and a man, haggard 
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and travel-worn, rushed into the church, shouting, 
"Stop! stop!" 

The officiating clergyman looked up in surprise, 
as the people in the pews rose en masse, to see who 
the intruder was. Eustace Hartley turned sick and 
pale, and clasped his bride's hand close within his 
own; his heart told him what was coming, what 
he had dreaded, foreseen almost, since the terrible 
moment when he read the list of the passengers, in 
that dingy office in Liverpool. Nelly looked at his 
face, over which a thousand emotions were fleeting ; 
and Dr Browne turned, with a terrible foreboding, 
to see in the new-comer his servant, Andrew Grame. 

''Am I in time?'' said the old man, pushing his 
way through the crowd. "God grant I'm no too late I 
I'm no here without good reason," he continued, 
seeing the frown on the clergyman's face. " But 
tell me, are they two man and wife ? No, that they 
couldna be! but is it ower? have ye married them?" 

" The ceremony is not complete," said the clergy- 
man, with grave and severe dignity. " Have you 
any grounds for thus interrupting it in this un- 
seemly way?" 
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"I will answer that question/' said Dr Browne. 
" He is my servant ; before I hear his story, I 
will say that the ceremony cannot^ must not» go 
on to-day. Let us get into the vestry." 

To the vestry moved the astonished and alarmed 
bridal party, shutting out the hundreds of curious 
eyes that followed them, Eustace never letting go 
his clasp of Nelljr's hand. He placed her silently 
in a chair, and stood with folded arms, white and 
still, beside her. Andrew Grame looked at him with 
pitying eyea 

" I hae saved ye, Mr Eustace ; saved ye frae be- 
ing this day taken up for bigamy, and ye dinna 
thank me for't. I dinna know whether ye stood 
in God's house to tell a wilful lie; but she's no 
dead; ye ken who I mean; she's no dead! but 
she 's dying ! Ye 11 no hae lang to wait." 

There were only a few present to whom Andrew's 
words had any significance : the rest looked at one 
another in mute astonishment. 

" Explain yourself, sir," said the clergyman, 
sternly. , 

" Shall I ?" said the old man, turning to Eustace 
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with commiseration on his face ; " shall I say before 
them all why I came to stop your wedding?" The 
young man made a sign of assent; he could not 
have spoken had his life depended on it. "Well, 
then, I will! I came here to-day because there 
were two people in yonder church waiting to arrest 
the young squire here, for bigamy, when the ser- 
vice should be over ; because his wife, ay, Eustace 
Hartley's wife, is alive in my mother's house at this 
moment ! — was alive there last night, at any rate, 
though she may be dead before this. Her hours 
are numbered, Mr Eustace; she'll no trouble ye 
long. I can give ye proof of all I say, if ye want 
it." 

" I need no proof but your word," said Eustace, 
speaking at last "Nelly, my own true-hearted 
Nelly ! will you believe me when I say, I have not 
wittingly committed this great wrong towards 
you?" Nelly did not speak, but her little hand 
in its dainty glove stole up to his folded arms, and 
rested there. " Dr Browne, will you believe that I 
did not come here prepared to lie ? You know my 
miserable story; my mother knows it, as all the 
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world must ere long. There is one tiling you do 
not know, one fact I have been coward enough to 
conceal, — I did not know of this wretched woman's 
existence, but I had no proof of her death.*' 

"No proof !" Dr Browne began. 

" No," replied the young man ; " none ! I found 
out, no matter how, that I had been mistaken when 
I thought I stood by my wife's coffin; and since 
that hour, I cannot tell you what my life has been. 
I inquired, sought for the woman who bore my 
name, but to no purpose ; and, hoping and striving 
to believe that Providence had in some way freed 
me from my bondage, I allowed things to take their 
course. Forgive me if you can, Dr Browne, the 
wrong I have done to you and yours." 

"I can, I do forgive you, Eustace !" said the old 
doctor, holding out his hand. *'I will see you 
soon; I must take my child home now. Come, 
Nelly, come to your father's house, for a little 
longer." 

Nelly rose mechanically, and Eustace pressed the 
hand he held to his lips. Mrs Hartley came to- 
wards her ; she was trembling all over. " My own 
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brave NeDy ! *' she said, embracing her, and kissing 
her pale cheeks again and again; "my daughter 
yet, I hope." 

Nelly returned the caress without a word; she 
felt as though she were turning to stone, so sudden 
and overwhelming had been the calamity which 
had fallen upon her. She sufiFered the doctor 
to lead her away, and place her in the carriage 
in silence, only looking back with a wild implor- 
ing glance at Eustace, as the door closed behind 
her. 

*' This is a sad business, sir," the clergyman said, 
gravely. 

"Ye may thank Heaven it's no worse," said 
Andrew Grame. " If it hadna been that yon puir 
lassie, wha lies dying under my mother's roof, didna 
ken where I came from, and telled me her miserable 
story, I should not hae been here in time, as by 
God's mercy I am." 

" I thank you, Andrew," Eustace said, with 
quivering lips and blanched face ; " though in this 
hour of my blighted hopes, and with my cup of 
happiness so ruthlessly dashed from my lips, I may 
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not seem to do so. I thank you for saving me from 
sin and misery. I thank you, sir/" turning to the 
clergyman, "for your forbearance from reproach, 
and I trust you will believe some day, if not now, 
that I did not come here with an intentional false- 
hood upon my lips.*' 

"I believe that, Mr Hartley," was the ready 
answer. ''Your sin has lain in the concealment 
of what you feared. May I suggest to you (I am 
an old man, and you are a young one, and I vnay 
advise) that your place is by — ^by your wife's side. 
You hear she is dying ; you will go to her, will you 
not?" 

Eustace started ; he had not thought of that. 

"She's dying, sure enough," said Andrew, "if 
she be not dead already. Dying with bitterness in 
her heart, and sin upon her lips. The sight of you 
would do her good ; there *s forgiveness needed on 
both sides, Mr Hartley." 

The old man spoke with trembling earnestness ; 
the remembrance of the scene before he left Edin- 
burgh came fresh upon him, and tears stood in his 
eyes. 
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" You will go, Eustace ?" said Ms mother, pressing 
his hand. 

" Yes, mother," he replied, in a low tone, " I will 
There is, as Andrew says, forgiveness needed on 
both sides, and mine shall be fully and freely given. 
Not an hour shall pass before I am on my way. 
Give my love to Nelly, mother; help her to bear 
her sorrow, — ^the sorrow that I have brought upon 
her ; tell her where I am gone, she will know it is 
for the best.'* 

They left the church by a side door, thereby 
escaping the crowd which had collected at the main 
entrance to see the bridal party, so strangely inter- 
rupted, get into their carriages. The guests had 
left almost without comment, immediately after Dr 
Browne had taken Nelly away; and Mrs Hartley 
and her son drove home alone, Andrew striding 
gloomily through the streets towards the doctor's 
house. Once he turned to look at two men, who, 
with mortification and disappointment in their 
faces, were leaving the church. "That'll be the 
two," he said to himself; "I've spoiled their day's 
work, anyhow." 
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Stella Morton's emissaries (for such they were) 
were sorely troubled at the interruption of the day's 
proceedings. It was a considerable loss to them. 
" Sold, by jingo !" was the remark of the elder one, 
as he watched what passed ; "lost by five minutes ! 
Confound him for a meddling old fooL" 

The younger one said nothing, but he sighed 
when he thought of the young wife to whom he 
should go back empty handed, though he could not 
repress a feeling of gratification that Eustace Hart- 
ley had not come to grief through him. 

Meantime the master of Earlcourt and his mother 
were driven rapidly home. The wondering servants 
advanced with ready congratulations, but were 
stopped by their mistress. 

'* There has been no wedding to-day," she said, 
in a quiet, grave voice ; " it is put off for a time." 
And with that information they were obliged to 
content themselves, till rumour, with its hundred 
tongues, brought them twenty different versions of 
the day's proceedings. Eustace summoned his 
valet, laid aside his wedding-clothes, and in an 
hour from the time he reached home, was whirling 
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away to the nearest station, on his way to Edin- 
burgh. And so ended the wedding-day to which 
he had looked forward so long. Begun in happi- 
ness and joy, to end in doubt, and fear, and misery ; 
and he leaving love and happiness behind him, 
speeding away to encounter a future — dark with 
unforeseen sorrow, and it might be a lifetime of 
imavailing regret. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BACK TO EDINBURGH. 

" Into the silent land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 

And shatter'd wrecks lie thickly on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, oh ! thither. 

Into the silent land ?" 

Longfellow, 

{From the German.) 

The day of the interrupted wedding was a day 
long remembered in Earlsford. Never was an 
event more talked of, or one which gave rise to 
so many surmises and conjectures. Many were the 
" Well, I nevers!" and "Did you evers?'' uttered 
by old maids over their tea-cups; many were the 
wonderings whether the two so strangely severed 
would come together again, should the mysterious 

VOL. IL L 
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personage of whose existence they had that day 
been made aware, Eustace Hartley's wife, die, as 
they were informed she must, before long. 

Dr Browne took his adopted child home from 
the church, very pale and sad, but calm — outwardly 
so, at least. There were no faintings or hysterics, 
to the amazement of the few who caught a glimpse 
of her as she got in or out of the carriage ; startled, 
alarmed, and heart-sick she was at the dreadful 
tidings she had so suddenly heard ; but her faith 
in Eustace was unchanged — it would all come right 
some time, she knew ; and she set herself to wait 
till the dark cloud which was obscuring her heaven 
should part, and turn up its silver lining once 
more. 

Mrs Hartley, her first burst of sorrow over, drove 
into the city, and, much to the wonderment of the 
gossips, went straight to the doctor's house. Few 
knew how deep a love existed between the lady of 
Earlcourt and her son's chosen bride ; they rather 
opined that the young squire was mating beneath 
him in wedding Dr Browne's foster - daughter, 
amiable and beautiful as she was allowed on all 
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hands to be, and wealthy as it was rumoured she 
would turn out some day; and the good folks 
naturally thought that the scene of the morning 
would be the beginning of a breach never to be 
healed between the two families, and were very 
much surprised, and a little bit scandalised, to see 
such apparent unity existing between them so im- 
mediately. The lady stayed some time. 

" A good hour, my dear ! " as an old maid who 
lived just opposite informed a confidential friend 
who dropped in to tea and muflSns, and chat 
ad libitum; " just an hour ! And when she came 
out she had been crying, for her veil was up ; and 
she shook hands with the doctor as if he were 
her brother." 

" Well, it 's a queer business altogether," replied 
her friend, helpipg herself to an additional lump 
of sugar. ** This is nice-flavoured tea, my dear. 
To think that young Mr Hartley, that all the girls 
have been setting their caps at, should have been 
a married man all the time! Eeally, one never 
knows whom to trust in this world !" 

" No, indeed !" returned the other ; ** such occur- 
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rences make me very thankful that I never subjected 
myself to any such entanglement when I was young. 
I shouldn't like to have that poor young thing's 
feelings now." 

And the twd ate and drank, and congratulated 
themselves upon the wickedness of the world in 
general, and their own exalted goodness as opposed 
to it ; and stared at Dr Browne's house the while, 
as if the very bricks and mortar could reveal some- 
thing, till it grew dark, and Miss Davis was fain 
to take leave of her friend Miss Grant, and be 
escorted home by that lady's servant, as prim and 
old-maidish as herself. 

If Miss Grant had been astonished at Mrs Hart- 
ley's visit, she was still more amazed the next 
morning to see the doctor's patients, who swarmed 
in at his gratis hour — viz., from ten till eleven — all 
turn away from the door without entering. This 
was too much for the good lady's curiosity to 
stand ; so she rung her bell. " Mary," she said, 
" run over to Dr Browne's with my compliments, 
and inquire how Miss Deane is ; there 's something 
the matter there, I 'm certain." 
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'* Indeed, ma'am, I think there is/* replied Mary, 
with the familiarity of a gossipy servant ; " the girl 
has been opening the door all the morning, and not 
a soul has got in. The Scotchman must be away 
by that" 

"Well, well, you'll find out," her mistress said. 
And Mary departed on her mission, nothing 
loath. 

As she had said, the door was opened by the 
housemaid : she delivered her message. " Miss 
Deane is quite well," was the answer. 

" And Dr Browne?" 

" And the doctor too," the girl replied ; " at 
least, I suppose so. He is gone out of town with 
Miss Nelly." 

" Out of town !" 

" Yes ; they went early this morning.'' 

And with that piece of intelligence Miss Grant 
was obliged to be content. Not a word more 
could Mary elicit from the smart servant, though 
she "pumped" most indefatigably, much to that 
young person's disgust ; who straightway went and 
informed the housekeeper how she had foiled one 
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of "that gossiping crew over the way, who only 
sent across to see what they could find out." 

" Gone out of town !" was Miss Grant's comment. 
"There must be something more the matter than 
every one can see, then! And the Scotchman not- 
there either, you say ? Well, we shall find out in 
time, I suppose." 

And they did find out in time, and were more 
considerably astonished at what transpired than 
even they had calculated on. 

When Eustace Hartley left the church with his 
mother on the preceding morning, Andrew Grame 
had hastily thrust into his hand a slip of paper con- 
taining his mother's address in Edinburgh, feeling 
sure that he would lose no time in getting there. 
Nor did he ; he was just in time at the station to 
catch the first northward train, and through all the 
remaining hours of the day — ^how long they seemed 
to him ! — he was whirling away towards Scotland ; 
towards the city where he had wooed and won the 
wife by whose death-bed he was now going to 
stand. Several times on that long journey he 
wavered and felt inclined to turn back, to leave 
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the woman who had been the cause of such sorrow 
to him to 4ie as she had lived, apart from him and 
his interests. 

•* Why should I seek her out ? " he asked himself, 
as every vanishing mile-post marked him a step 
further on his way. " Would she have come near 
me if she had heard I was dying ? " 

And then he would resolve to stop at the next 
station, hide himself till she was dead, remit the 
necessary expenses for her funeral, and then return 
to home and Nelly. Nelly ! With the remembrance 
of her came better thoughts, higher resolves. Would 
she counsel hitn to act thus ? Would she not rather 
bid him be a man and go to his wife, even though 
she were all unworthy to fill that place or bear his 
name ? And so he went on ; and evening darkened 
into night, and night almost brightened into morn- 
ing again, before he was at his journey's end ; but 
it came at last> as the end comes to all things ; and 
with the bright summer moon shining down upon 
its metal track, and touching the roofs and spires 
of the old city with silver sheen, the train moved 
slowly into the station. 
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" Shall I go now ? " Eustace asked himself, as 

" Time's iron tongue 
Full on the startled silence rung ; " 

and three o'clock pealed from clock, tower, and 
steeple. ** Mrs Grame will surely think me 'mad 
if I rouse her at such an hour; and yet, dying! 
Yes, that was the word, there could be no mis- 
take ! Death waits for no one 1 I '11 go at once." 
He packed up his small valise, his only luggage, 
and strode oflf, astonishing a sleepy hotel porter by 
an abrupt "Not now — I have business to attend 
to ;" that worthy being evidently in a state of great 
mystification as to what business could possibly be 
transacted at three o'clock in the morning, and ex- 
pressing his opinion thereupon to one of his col- 
leagues, by saying, " That was the rummest go as 
ever he see ; a gent having business at that time in 
the morning, when all gents as ivaa gents, was in 
bed and asleep ; and carrying his own luggage, too, 
as if he was ashamed of any one seeing where it was 
going to ; " and having relieved his mind by the 
expression of his feelings, he shook himself, and 
avowed that he thought " it was time to turn in." 
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Meantime Eustace, caring little what any one 
thought or imagined about him, was striding 
quickly along in search of Mrs Grame's residence. 
The locality he knew very well; it was not far 
from the college, and he soon reached the foot of 
the stair. He paused and looked up ; a light 
was burning dimly high up. 

*' That must be it ! " he said to himself ; " one, 
two, three, four. Four stories I am almost sure 
Andrew said. At all events I '11 go up and see.'* 

He was right; the light was burning in Mrs 
Grame's house ; and, after a pause, he knocked at 
the door. There was a short delay, and then a step 
came lightly across the lobby, and a voice demanded, 

"Wha's there?" 

" Is this Mrs Grame's?" asked Eustace. 

** Ay is it," responded a voice so like that of the 
doctor's servant, that there could be no mistake 
about its belonging to the mistress of the house. 
"What might ye be wanting at this hour o' the 
night, or the morning rather? I canna open the 
door till I ken that, there 's sae mony thieves and 
ill characters about.'* 
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" I cannot tell you my business till I get in, Mrs 
Grame," the young man replied. "I come from 
your son ; from Earlsford. Do you understand V* 

" Frae Andrew ! " exclaimed the widow, undoing 
the bolts. "Its nae possible, surely, that he can 
ha gane that length, and ye come here sin' he 
left!" 

" Quite possible,'' Eustace said, entering. ** Did 
he tell you what he went for ; who I am ? " 

*'He teUed me naething; he wrote a scrap o' a 
note, but I ken wha ye must be, and I 'm thankful 
ye are come." 

"Am I in time?" 

"Ay; and only just. Yon puir creature — yer 
wife, is it no ? — ^has no mony mair hours to dree in 
this world. Nay, nay, ye must nae see her yet," 
she continued, as Eustace started up; "she must 
be warned o' yer being here first." 

" True, true," he said, sadly, sitting down again. 
" Has she any one with her — does she want for any- 
thing?" 

She has wanted for naething sin' she was in my 
house ; nae thanks to me, for she aye had plenty o' 
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siller ; and there 's ane by her side this minute as 
has been mair nor a sister to her ; the kindest^ best 
creature that ever breathed, though she is a play- 
actress." 

"Who is it?" 

" Charlotte Smith is her name ; an auld woman, 
auld enough to be that puir thing's mother. She 
works hard through the day, and again up till an 
hour when honest folk should be in their beds ; yet 
for a' that, she 'U come here and sit beside yon bed, 
and speak a kind word the lang night through. 
But will ye no hae a cup o' tea ? I 'm forgetting the 
lang road ye Ve come." 

•' Thank you," said Eustace, seeing her on hospi- 
table cares intent, and knowing that a refusal would 
hurt her feelings. " But can you not tell her — ^my 
wife, that I am come? Miss Smith will remem- 
ber me, I am sure. I knew her once, or I am 
much mistakea" 

Mrs Grame bustled about, setting the table, and 
putting on the kettla " I '11 speak to her the noo," 
she said. " We *re baith up the night, for I thought 
a while sin' that it was tae be the last, but she 's 
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sleeping this last hour. Miss Smith's may be fa'en 
ower too. I '11 see." 

She opened the door of another room, and 
entered, leaving the young man in a reverie by the 
fire, thinking of the last time he saw Charlotte 
Smith, his wedding night ; and even as he mused, 
a light step came to his side, and a low voice said 
in his ear, 

" I am very glad you are come, Mr Calcott." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OLD MEMORIES. 

'' Shut the proud bright sunshine 
From the fading sight ! 
There needs no ray by the bed of death, 
Save the holy taper's light ! " 

Mrs Hemans. 

Eustace started at the old name, so long unused, so 
gently spoken, in such a familiar voice, — the name, 
\i^ith all its wealth of old memories and associations 
of years gone by ; and looked up to see the worn 
face of Charlotte Smith." 

" You will not remember me, perhaps, Mr Cal- 
cott?" she said. 

"I do, very well," he replied, oflFering her his 
hand ; ''but do not call me by that name ; there is 
no need for it now; you know my reai one, or 
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rather, I should say, my surname ; they both belong 
to me." 

" Yes/' she said, in a grave tone, " I know it, Mr 
Hartley." 

" Then use it ; don't call me Harry Calcott any 
more. Let us not recall the past of folly and sin ; 
it had been better, perhaps, had I not sought to 
conceal it ; I might not have been here on such an 
errand to-night. My — my wife ! can I see her?'* 

" She is asleep," was the reply. 

" Then sit down, and have a cup of tea with me. 
I am sure you are weary enough to need it ; and 
tell me all you know about her — about Stella. I 
thought her dead ; God knows I did, long ago ! " 

" She knows that, Mr Hartley ; she knows how 
you went to that place to seek her. She will be 
glad, I know she will, that Mr Grame found you 

in time to — to " 

*'To stop my wedding!" returned Eustace, bit- 
terly, his heart givmg a wild throb of pain. "I 
may ]^/^t^^ ^ I suppose, since her emis- 
^ing to drag me oflF to prison. But 
tl did not come here with any bitter- 
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ness towards her, — only remorse for my own folly. 
Tell me if you know what she has been doing all 
this time; where she has been since the aflFair of 
the Queen of the Seas ?" 

''I do not know^ except what she has told me. 
I was as much surprised when I heard of her being 
here, as you could possibly be." 

"You had no correspondence, then?" 

"None." 

. " Strange !" mused Eustace ; " her dearest friend ! 
But you do know where she was ?" 

"I know what I have learned from her own 
lips since I found her lying yonder. Don't ask me, 
sir ! " she continued, the blood rushing to her face 
in a fiery flush, and her eyes filling with pitying 
tears; "the knowledge will do you no good; let 
it be." 

" Still, I should like to know where Stella Mor- 
ton hid herself so effectually, that even her husband 
could not find her out. Tell me. Miss Smith." 

" She was in Paris most of the time, I believe." 

"On the stage?" 

"No." 
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" I understand," he said, bitterly. " In Paris, 
and not following her profession! you need not 
explain further. She was under the protection 
of some aristocratic scoundrel Was it not so ?" 

Miss Smith bowed her head in mute assent. 

" Who was it ?" £e asked. " Tell me his nt^me I 
And yet, why should I abdk to know ? No, do not 
tell me ; I am better in ignorance. I might meet 
him in society some day, — might sit by his side at 
the table of some mutual friend, — might have to 
hold out the hand of fellowship to the man who 
paraded my wife as his plaything among the pol- 
lution and glitter of the Parisian demi-monde ! 
Let me do it in ignorance and unconsciousness, 
not wittingly ! " 

Miss Smith was silent. To have spoken the 
name of her dying friend's last titled " protector" 
would have been to name one whom Eustace Hart- 
ley knew well and esteemed highly. She knew 
nothing of this; but she did not speak, and the 
young man continued : — 

" And it is upon his bounty she has been living 
here ? Her pension has supplied the comforts her 
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dying hours needed. O Stella, Stella! I little 
thought when your trusting eyes looked into my 
face with what seemed to me a reflex of heaven's 
own purity and innocence what a world of deceit 
and falsehood lay hidden in their dark depths V 

He spoke bitterly and passionately, and his com- 
panion hardly knew what to say to soothe or com- 
fort him. 

"Remember she is dying" she said at length; 
" that a very few hours will end her life now ; 
think of that, and try to forgive her, Mr Hartley." 

" She has an angel by her side at all events," he 
said, looking at the speaker. "You are a good 
woman. Miss Smith." 

The tears stood in the poor ballet-dancer's eyes ; 
words of praise were rare and sweet to her. It was 
seldom that her lonely life was cheered by even a 
sentence of kindness. 

" I have done nothing," she said, her voice 
breaking into a sob ; " there was so little I could 
do." 

" You have done more than I can ever repay you 

for," he answered, taking her hand. "More per- 
VOL. n. M 
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haps than I shall ever know ; but your reward will 
not be wanting, — ^if not here, hereafter/' 

She turned away to hide the tears which would 
come^ and opened the door of the room where the 
dying woman lay, and where Mrs Grame sat watch- 
ing and nodding over her charge. Stella's eyes were 
wide open when her friend bent over her. 

"Is that you, Charlotte?" she said, faintly. " I 
heard his voice. Have I been dreaming, or has he 
really come?" 

"Whose voice?" asked her friend, not sure 
whether the open eyes and calm manner were not 
evidences of delirium, instead of mental clearness. 

" His, — Eustace Hartley's, — my husband's, Char- 
lotte. He is here, is he not ?" 

" Could you bear to see him if he were, do you 
think?" her friend asked. 

" I could bear anything now ; the time for agita- 
tion harming me is over. He is come ! I know he 
is! Fetch him, that I may tell him I am glad 
Andrew Grame was in time to stop my revengefid 
purpose ; that I may forgive and be forgiven before 
I die!" 
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Charlotte Smith arranged the pillows, raised the 
dying girl into a more comfortable position, and 
roused Mrs Grame, who had fallen into a dose. 

"Eh! what?" exclaimed the good lady, rubbing 
her eyes, and looking drowsily about her, " Is she 
waur?" 

" No, it 's not that," she whispered. " Her hus- 
band, Mr Hartley ; I 'm going to bring him in." 

*' Did ye tell her?" 

" There was no need ; she had heard his voice." 

" I 'm glad she kens ; I was feared how she might 
take it. Awa wi' ye and fetch him, and I '11 go ben." 

She bustled out as she spoke, straightening her 
cap as she went ; for since her son had, as she ex- 
pressed it, ** made a leddy o' her," she was vastly par- 
ticular about her personal appearance, and would 
have been most properly horrified at the idea of 
appearing before a gentleman, like her visitor, in a 
crumpled head-dress. Eustace thought nothing of 
her or her cap, however. Miss Smith was beside 
him, and said softly — 

'' She is awake, and asking for you ! " and he rose 
and followed her, like one in a dream. 
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On the threshold of the little chamber he paused 
in astonishment and dismay. Could that wasted, 
hollow-eyed creature, with a hectic spot burning on 
either cheek, and whose simken eyes glittered with 
such terrible intensity, be the bright girl full of 
health and vivacity, by whose side he had strolled 
so often in the bright summer sunshine? Was 
that feeble form the same he had so often watched 
bounding with agile grace behind the gleaming 
footlights, amid all the intoxicating brilliance of 
her stage career ? Had it come to this 1 Was the 
bright star of the stage, the decked-out goddess of 
many an hour of splendid infamy, really lying here 
in an attic, dying ? Alone, but for the ministrations 
of a stranger, and the kindness of one poor heart 
that had nothing but its love to offer ! All this 
flashed through the mind of Eustace as he stood 
there, and he covered his face with his hands. 

Stella stretched out her poor thin arms. " Come 
here," she said. "Thank Heaven you are come 
I shall have one sin less upon my burdened soul, 
now that I have seen you.'' Eustace knelt down 
by her side. '* Tell me one thing before we talk 
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together/' she said, earnestly. ''Can you forgive 
me ? Not aU the wrong I have done you — that you 
never can, but this last vindictive act ; the evil I 
would have wrought on you yesterday, — ^your wed- 
ding-day?" 

"I do forgive you, Stella!" he replied, **fully 
and freely ; though what a day of misery yesterday 
was to me you can never know. I thank Heaven 
that things turned out as they did ; that I am here 
to kneel by your bedside, and call God to witness 
how truly I pardon all the past" 

" Thank you," she said faintly. " It is very 
sweet to hear you say so ; but there is one more for- 
giveness I crave, Harry; — ^let me call you by the old 
name once more ; — ^your bride, your wife that should 
have been, that will be yet, I trust, when I am 
gone; will she pardon me too? Would she take 
my hand as you do, and say, Stella Morton, I for- 
give you ? " 

" She would — she will," said Eustace, with tears 
falling over his face. " She knows our sad story, 
Stella ; knows that I thought you dead ; that I 
fancied myself free to woo and win her. She will 
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forgive all the wrong she has suffered at my hands ; 
whether I shall ever call her wife after what passed 
yesterday, I cannot tell." 

" You will, you will ! " exclaimed the dying girl, 
with feverish earnestness. *'Tell her how you 
found me, the wife who threw away the heart that 
has been so true to her ! Tell her that with my 
dying breath I begged her to be to you, what, but 
for my wicked life, she would have been by this 
time ! She would have suffered more than she has 
done, but that Heaven interfered to stay my re- 
vengeful plotting! Two days ago, I thought no- 
thing would be so sweet to me as revenge on you, 
my husband; revenge for your happiness, for it 
was naught else ; now all is changed, and it seems 
as if nothing on earth could be so delightful as 
the thought of your forgiveness ! " 

Eustace pressed her hand, and would have touched 
her forehead with his lips, but she drew back. 

" No,'* she said, sadly ; " not that, Harry ! Your 
lips must never touch me again while I live, — ^never ! 
never ! " 

She covered her face with her poor thin hands ; 
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and he saw the bright tears drop from under her 
fingers. 

"Don't, Stella!" he said— *' do not weep. We 
can recall nothing that is past, nor remedy it Let 
us think of the present."/' 

"We cannot recall the past, indeed," she said, 
bitterly. "Do you know what a past mine has 
been ? Ask Charlotte Smith there — ^the only friend 
I have had in my sorrow and sickness — she will 
tell you." 

" I know all I need know," he answered. " Let 
the past die!" 

" Let it," she said, wildly, " die as I am dying ! 
But you must not kiss me again, Harry ! Your lips 
must not come near mine till I am dead. Then they 
may, — ^when death has purged me from all sin, and 
left only the senseless clay, — then you may close 
my coflSn with a kiss, and remember that I was 
once your wife I" 

Her silent tears changed into hysterical weeping, 
which her weakness made terrible to witness ; and 
Eustace, in alarm, summoned Mrs Grame. 

** Pair thing!" she said, as she applied restora- 
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tives ; ** she wasna able for sic a meeting. Go ben 
to the ither room ; she '11 be better in a little !" 

And Enstace went and sat down by the kitchen 
fire, where Charlotte Smith was already sleeping, 
worn-out with watching. He thought of the days 
that had passed since he looked upon her wan face, 
and of the true friend she had been to his faithless 
wife. Something of her history he had learned 
from^tella in their brief days of happiness; for 
his bride used to laugh at her prudish notions, 
and rally her on her stiiihess. Stiff she might be, 
poor soul ! but her heart was right ; and surely if 
there is a place in Heaven for every sinner that 
repenteth, there will be an open door for such as 
she. Sleep on, poor, worn- out, despised ballet- 
dancer ! Your turn will come yet to taste of the 
good things of this world ; the day is not far dis- 
tant when you, too, will be able to say, with thank- 
fulness — " The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant 
places." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

AT REST. 

" And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner*s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom it dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone. 
Some moments — ay, one treacherous hour- 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd. 

The first, last look by death reveal'd." 

» Byron. 

The darkness gave place to daylight^ and the 
morning sun was streaming in through the drawn 
blind before Eustace stirred from his chair. The 
hysterical sobs in the next room had grown fainter 
and fainter, and at length Mrs Orame entered. 
Charlotte Smith still slept, and the room looked 
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chill and comfortless in the bright morning sun- 
light. 

*' Eh ! puir body, she 's just worn out," said the 
old lady ; " and nae wonder ! She 's at her weary 
wark frae ten i' the mom till far on in the after- 
noon, very often without bite or sup ; and then the 
evening, that brings rest to the maist o' us, she has 
just to begin afresh. My heart 's sair for her very 
often. I never thougl^t to hae kenned a play- 
actress sae weel ; but if they 're a* like her, there 's 
no muckle harm among them." 

" There are very few like her, I fear,** said 
Eustace, gravely, regarding the tired sleeper com- 
passionately. 

" Is she — ^is SteUa better, Mrs Grame?" 

" Ay, and sleeping. I '11 hae something ready 
for her when she wakens. Hadna ye better rest 
yersel' a little now ? she 'U maybe sleep for hours. 
She's aye had these fits whiles sin' she came here." 

" If I could get lodgings close by, Mrs Grame, 
where I could be called directly if anything hap- 
pened" 
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" There 's plenty o' lodgings close enough," she 
replied. " Not very fine ones, perhaps ; but if that 's 
a*, ye needna gang down the stair. I have a room, 
though it 's but sma', and no fit for the likes o' ye. 
My son sleepit there when he was here. I thought 
maybe ye wad rather be in the house.'' 

" I should, indeed, if it would not put you 
about," replied the young man, on whom excite- 
ment and fatigue were rapidly doing their work 
" It does not signify how small the room is ; I shall 
not occupy it long." 

" I'll have it ready. in a very few minutes," she 
replied, glancing at the open door, to assure herself 
that her patient still slept, and moving the light, 
that her room might be quite dark. " And then 
tak an auld wife's advice, and gang till yer bed. 
Ye shall be roused whenever ye *re wanted." 

In a very few minutes she was, as she said, ready 
for him, and came to his side with a steaming glass 
of whisky-toddy. "Tak it," she said, holding it 
towards him ; " ye *11 no be the waur o 't after yer 
journey, and a' ye 've gone through ; for I 've a gey 
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guess at that too. I Ve heard ye dinna tak whisky 
in England; but, to my mind, it's worth a' the 
brandy i' the world." 

Eustace felt half-inclined to be of her opinion. 
Weary and harassed as he was, the refreshment 
was very acceptabla 

" But you, Mrs Grame," he said, " are you not 
going to take some rest?'* 

"Not yet," she replied; "I'll maybe lie down 
through the day; I'm not over-wearied. There's 
a neighbour aye comes about me and helps, and 
it 's long sin' I was up a' night before. But gang 
ye to yer bed and sleep ; ye can do nae guid now/' 

Eustace followed her advice, and in a very short 
time was sleeping the heavy sleep of exhaustion ; 
albeit he felt when he undressed as though he 
were only going to lie down to rest his limbs, not 
to close his eyes. 

Mrs Grame meantime went about her household 
afiairs ; arranged the room, swept up the hearth, and 
set a table for breakfast, looking sadly on the face 
of the sleeper by the fire. "Puir thing !" she said 
to herself ; " I dinna like to waken her, and yet 
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shell need to gang hame before rehearsal time ; I'll 
have a bite ready for her anyhow; she shall not 
go hungry to her work." She fried a tempting bit 
of bacon, and made some coffee, and then aroused 
Miss Smith. " Time 's getting on, my dear," she 
said, kindly, shaking her by the shoulder. '* Waken, 
and take your breakfast." 

" Oh, how kind you are," said the poor woman*, 
rousing herself; "and you up all night too; you 
needn't have done this for me. I must go home, 
you know." 

"Yes, I know, to tak a bite of dry bread and 
a sup o' water maybe, after a' ye've done ! no, no, 
ye dinna gang frae h^re like that ; draw up to the 
fire, and just eat and drink" 

"HowisSteUa?" 

" She 's sleeping fine ; she 'd just another o' they 
crying fits, after he spoke till her, and it lasted till 
she fell asleep. He's lying yonder in Andrew's 
room ; I wouldna let him gang out o' the house, 
for I 'm thinking she 11 only wake ance mair i' this 
world." 

"You'll let me know, Mrs Grame? you'll send 
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for me ? I must stand by her at the last, if I forfeit 
my engagement/' 

" I 'U seni for ye, never fear. It *s a sair thing 
for ye to have to work as ye do, and ane ye love 
lying at the point of death. Oh, ay, I '11 send for 
ye, my dear." 

" It matters little to the public, or to the 
manager,'* Miss Smith said, bitterly, " if our homes 
lay in ruins around us ; if our nearest and dearest 
were stretched dead and dying at our feet, we must 
leave them for our work, or lose the paltry pittance 
we receive for standing nightly in the face of a 
mocking, jeering crowd, with false roses on our 
cheeks, and false smiles upon our lips. We can- 
not afford the luxury of sorrow on eight shillings 
a week, Mrs Grame. There are plenty ready to fill 
our places did we let our grief interfere with our 
labour.'* 

"I dinna like to hear you talk like that," said the 
warm-hearted old woman, the tears standing in her 
eyes. " Surely there maun be something ye could 
turn yer hand to that would not come so hard 
upon ye ?" 
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"What am I fit for?" she returned; "and who 
would employ me if I were fit for anything? 
Would not your good people turn their backs upon 
me, when they heard from whence I came ? Would 
not you have done so, but for the circumstances 
which brought us together?" 

Mrs Orame had naught to say in answer, and 
she waived the subject by pressing her guest to eat, 
helping her to arrange her dress, and taking her 
hand kindly, as she rose to go. " I '11 send for ye, 
never fear," she said, as she opened the door ; " and 
if what we 're looking for should happen, when ye 
can ill be spared, and ye get yer dismissal, some- 
thing 'U turn up, never fear. Ye mind o' the auld 
hymn that says, 

* The Lord will provide ?' 
The ravens fed Elijah, ye ken, and there will be a 
living found for you." 

Eustace Hartley slept on, dreaming of home, of 
Nelly, of everything but the sad events which had 
brought him to that little room, till the sun rose 
high in the heavens, and noon was fast approach- 
ing. His busy fancy was just placing him by 
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Nelly's side, as he had stood in the ceremony so 
strangely interrupted, and he was going through 
the rite in a confused dream, when a light hand 
touched him, and a voice sounded in his ear — 

"Waken, Mr Hartley! waken quickly, or ye '11 
be too late!" 

He started from his sleep, and saw Mrs Grame. 
"What is it?" he asked, trying to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts. 

" She 's going ; there *s nae doubt o' it this time. 
Rise, and come as quickly as ye can." 

He lost not a moment in obeying her summons ; 
and ere many minutes had elapsed, he was by 
Stella's side. The paroxysm which had so alarmed 
the old woman was over, and she lay exhausted 
and panting for breath upon her pillows. There 
was, as Mrs Grame had said, no doubt now ; death 
was unmistakably stamped upon every feature of 
her face. Eustace thought it had never seemed so 
lovely; and perhaps in its most radiant beauty 
it had never worn the expression of calm, of rest, 
of freedom from mental or bodily disquiet, that it 
displayed at this moment He bent over her, and 
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touched her hand '*Do you know me, Stella?" he 
asked. There was an answering smile, but no 
words. 

" She kens ye weeV' Mrs Grame said ; " but she 
canna speak. Maybe she 11 no speak mair. I Ve 
sent for the doctor, but I 'm thinking it *s o' little 
use." 

Little use, indeed! No doctor could stay the 
dread hour now. Stella Morton had reached the 
boundary of the silent land, and lingered on the 
margin of the dark river, with only a few short 
breaths between her and eternity. 

The doctor came, and looked and shook his head. 
" He could do nothing," he said. *' Nothing more 
could be done by any one. She might pass away in 
an hour or two, — she might possibly linger till the 
next day ; he did not think she would ever rally or 
speak again.'' 

And he took his hat and went his way, promising 

to "look up again" in the course of the day; and 

Charlotte Smith came from the dust and din of the 

theatre to sit beside her friend's deathbed and to 

weep silently, — perhaps the only one who would 
VOL. n. N 
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feel any real sorrow when the grave closed over the 
once brilliant and fascinating danseuse. 

The doctor was mistaken. Stella did rally 
enough to speak with difficulty, and to recognise 
them all Eustace sat beside her as tenderly as he 
would have done had she been the faithful and 
loving wife he had sought in her, holding her hand, 
and ever and anon speaking words of hope and 
comfort in her ear. Towards evening she grew very 
restless. 

"What can I do for you?" he asked, anxiously. 

''Nothing," she said, feebly. "I am dying, — 
dying, too, fast 1 Oh, that I could live one day 
more ! " They looked sorrowfully at her, — one day ! 
when the morrow's sun would never rise for her. 
"Yes," she went on, with difficulty; *\one day 
would be enough ! I want to see her, Harry." 

"Who?" asked Eustace, though his heart told 
him who she meant. 

" Your wife, Nelly Deane ! I want to see her ; 
to be sure before I die that she loves you still, — 
that my going will pave the way for your happi- 
ness ! " 
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She spoke feebly, and with many pauses, and 
great drops stood upon her forehead when she 
ceased. 

"Do not think of it, Stella," he said, gently. 
" Were Nelly here she would say all you wisL I 
know it ; she is the truest-hearted, noblest woman 
on eartL I wish you could have seen her" 

" But it is too late I know, I know ! " said Stella, 
faintly. "Lift me up, Harry. Let me feel your 
arms about me once more!" Eustace did as she 
desired, and her head rested upon his shoulder. 
" I am dying, Harry," she said. " Stella will never 
trouble you more. Try and remember me at my 
best, though even the best has been bad to you. 
Do not curse your wife's memory when she is 
gone." 

*' Curse, Stella 1 " he said. " Had I meant to do 
that I should not have been here now." 

He held her in his arms, and she seemed to sleep, 
when he heard voices in the outer room, and Mrs 
Orame, as it seemed, expostulating with some one. 
The sounds fell unheeded on his ear; but Miss 
Smith rose silently and left the room. Some time. 
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a long time it seemed to him, elapsed before she 
returned, and whispered something in his ear. He 
hardly understood the purport of her words, so en- 
grossed was he with what lay in his embrace ; and 
it was not till the door opened, and a voice strangely 
familiar sounded through the stillness, that he 
looked up to find himself face to face with Dr 
Browne and Nelly ! Yes, Nelly, her very self, 
pale and weary-looking; but her sweet face full 
of sorrow and sympathy, and her hands stretched 
out to him with the loving look he so well re- 
membered. 

" Eustace !" she said, "I am come." 

"Too late!" whispered Dr Browne; "she is 
dying." 

" Yes," said Eustace, sadly. Then bending to 
the face that rested on his arm, he said, " Stella ! 
she is come, — Nelly, that you wished to see. She 
is here !" 

The large eyes opened, full of intelligence, and 
the hands were feebly raised. Nelly came nearer, 
and, weeping, placed her own in one of them. Still 
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the other groped as if in darkness, and sought 
something. It was Eustace's hand ; she drew them 
together, clasped her own over them, smiled, and 
fell back. It was the last effort ; she was not dead; 
and it was not till the light of another morning 
streaked the sky that the end came ; but she never 
moved after. There was no more suffering, no 
more sorrow, no more sin, in this world for her ; 
all was rest and peace now ; and the watchers by 
her side could hardly tell the moment when the 
final summons came, so gently did she pass away. 

Dr Browne was the first to speak. " She is 
gone !" he said, gently ; " it is over for ever now, 
Eustace." 

Nelly freed herself from the circling arm that 
held her, and, bending down, touched the pale 
forehead with her lips. "She suffered so much," 
she whispered. 

"You are an angel, Nelly," he said, laying his 
hand upon the hand of his dead wife, and stoop- 
ing to kiss her, — the kiss that she would not permit 
while living ; and in that touch of those cold lips 
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he put away from him for ever all remembrance of 
the wrong she had done him, or the blight she had 
cast upon his life ; recollecting only her yoimg fresh 
beauty, and the vows he had made to her in the 
sight of Heaven. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

PLANS FOE THE FUTUEE. 

" But the weak woman gather*d strength 
From love and grief 's excess ; 
And greater than her power to charm 
Was now her power to bless." 

St Jameses Magazine, 

De Beownb was the first to break the silence. 
He had closed the eyes of the poor corpse, rever- 
ently and gently, as if the lifeless clay had been 
near and dear to himself; and, turning to Eustace, 
he took Nelly from his arms, and drew her from 
the room. " Come," he said ; " there is nothing 
more for any of us to do here !" 

Eustace lingered a moment, looking at the fisice 
of his dead wife, and then turned to the bowed 
form of Charlotte Smith, who, with her face buried 
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in the pillows, was weeping out her sorrow for her 
dead friend. " Miss Smith," he said, gently, " you 
will stay with Mrs Grame till I return?" 

" Yes," she replied, through her tears ; " till — ^till 
all is over. No stranger's hands shall touch her." 

"Thank you," he said, pressing her hand, and 
going into the outer-room. Here, to his surprise, 
he found Andrew seated by the fire talking to his 
mother. " You here ?" he said. 

" Ay, Mr Eustace," he replied ; " the doctor 
couldna do without me. This is no a time to tell 
ye what / came for. They *re waiting for ye down- 
stairs, sir." 

Eustace placed some money in Mrs Grame's 
hand. " Do all that is necessary," he said. " Do 
not spare expense. I shall leave everything to 
Andrew and you." 

" We *11 do our best," she replied, as Eustace left 
the house. 

In the street he found Dr Browne and Nelly. 
" You must come with us," the doctor said, " and 
breakfast, and rest, unless you have lodgings of 
your own." 
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" No," he replied ; " I have not been out of 
that house since I entered it. Death was so 
near when I came, that I could only watch and 
wait." 

"Then, come to our hotel, — ^nay, ask no ques- 
tions till you are rested and refreshed, and then 
you shall know all about how we came to be 
here." 

They called a cab, and drove to a pleasant hotel 
in Princes Street, where Dr Browne had engaged 
apartments, and in a very short time they were 
seated at a comfortable breakfast, though none of 
them felt much appetite for the good things set 
before them. Nelly was almost too weary to talk ; 
and Dr Browne felt the fatigue of the journey, and 
the subsequent excitement telling upon him also; 
so, after the meal, which, as far as eating was 
concerned, was but a nominal one, they parted to 
seek the rest they all so much needed. At dinner- 
time they met again, and then Eustace learned 
how they came there. 

"Your mother came to me after you started," 
said the doctor ; " and when she told me in what 
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distress you had gone off, nothing wonld serve my 
Jittle girl here but we must come after you." 

" Am I not his wife almost?" she said. "What 
happened this morning was not his fault; and 
should not / be the first to speak a word of com- 
fort to him. He did not know — how should he ? 
that she was alive." 

'* I knew too much, my own brave, generous 

Nelly!" exclaimed Eustace, earnestly. "I knew 

what I ought to have confessed three weeks ago, — 

that that unhappy girl did not go in that ill-fated 

vessel ; that it was not her corpse I saw laid in the 

« 
grave in Wales." 

"You should have told us, Eustace," said Dr 
Browne ; " it would only have been waiting a little 
longer after alL But we will let the past die ; 
bygones sball be bygones as far as we are con- 
cerned. Shall they not, Nelly ?" 

Nelly's look was all-sufficient, and Eustace caught 
her hand. " You are too generous," he said ; " I do 
not deserve such goodness." 

" Perhaps not," the doctor replied, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye; "many people get what they 
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don't deserve in this world. Don't think you're 
going to escape punishment, though; I mean to 
take my child away from you for a time." 

"Take her away!" 

"Ay, till Christmas at least; I am going to 
keep her to myself a little longer. I should not 
like the time of her wedding to be associated with 
^all sorts of dismal memories; she must have 
nothing but pleasant recollections of her bridal-day, 
to tell her grandchildren, when they ask for stories 
of the times when grandmamma was a little girl." 

" Perhaps you are right," Eustace said, sadly. 
" But where are you going ?" 

"We are going to travel with a body-guard of 
one, in the shape of Andrew Grame." 

"To travel?" 

"Ay, to travel! We are not going to trench 
on your *up the Ehine,' though ; I shall leave you 
to do the honours of Germany and Switzerland, as 
you intended. We are going to see the English 
lakes, and Scotland, and perhaps Ireland ; but we 
have not quite decided." 

" But your patients " 
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" Will be my patients no longer. I am going to 
give up practica I have thought of it some time, 
and the arrangements are nearly complete. This 
business of yours will hasten it a little. I have a 
successor provided, and I did not intend to make it 
public for another month or two, but now I shall 
do it at once. I shall go back for a week or two, 
and then start on our tour." 

" And I will remain away till you have started," 
said Eustace. 

" The very thing I would have asked you, my 
dear boy," said the doctor; "but I did not know 
how you would take it. Your mother " 

" I will write to her ; she will see it in the same 
light as I do, I have no doubt. I have some visits 
I can pay, when — ^when all is over here." 

"We shall stay till then,'* Dr Browne said. " It 
will not be long." 

"As short a time as possible," Eustace replied. 
"There are no friends to be consulted," he con- 
tinued, with a sigh; "and I cannot burden Mrs 
Grame longer than is absolutely necessary ; she has 
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done more already than any money can ever repay ; 
and that poor soul Charlotte Smith too." 

" The ballet must be an awful life to a woman 
at her age," remarked the doctor. " She must be 
forty, I am sure." 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Andrew. "I have done everything, sir, that I 
thought ye would like," he said. " My mother and 
Miss Smith have arranged everything in the house 
between them, if you would like to come and see." 

** By and by," said Eustace ; " in the evening I 
will come." 

" We will all come," Dr Browne interposed ; 
" unless Nelly, my dear, you would rather not." 

*'0h, no!" said Nelly. "If you would let me 
come" 

" As you please, my dear." 

*' And about the funeral, sir," Andrew went on. 
" Hearse and one mourning coach, at three o'clock, 
the day after to-morrow. Will that suit you, sir ?" 

*' Very well, indeed ; thank you, Andrew," replied 
Eustace. " I am very grateful to you for taking 
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all this off my hands. Let everything be plain and 
respectable, but do not spare expense. There 's one 
thing you have not thought of.'' 

"Is there, sir?" 

" Yes ; the mourning for your mother and Miss 
Smith. I should like them to have it good and 
handsome." 

" I don't understand much about women's things, 
sir. But as for my mother, there *s no need of it ; 
she would have put on a bit of black, anyway, for 
she had got to love the poor thing that she had 
nursed so long. But for Miss Smith " 

" Don't be proud, Andrew," said Dr Browne. 
" Let some one else make a present to your mother, 
besides her most dutiful son. I think we had 
better take Nelly into our counsels in this depart- 
ment. What say you, young lady? shall you and 
I go shopping?" 

Nelly acquiesced gladly, and they sallied forth ; 
the result of the expedition being, that a draper's 
assistant with a large parcel, and a milliner's girl 
with a basket, presented themselves at Mrs Grame's, 
just as she and her guest were sitting down to tea, 
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and placed themselves at that lady's disposal with • 
regard to the selection and making-up of dresses 
and bonnets. Nelly had made her choice well, and 
the day of the funeral saw the widow and her 
friend arrayed in neat black silk dresses, well made, 
and stylish ; till Mrs Grame declared she felt forty 
years younger ; and Andrew could look at nothing 
but Charlotte Smith — so transformed was she. It 
was many a long year since the poor dancer had 
had on such a dress, and, with her spotless collar 
and cuffs of white linen, and her still fine hair 
neatly arranged, she looked the lady she really was. 
And the afternoon passed by, and the simple corteg4 
moved away from Mrs Grame's door; and in a quiet 
corner of the beautiful Dean Cemetery, Eustace laid 
the lovely and ening wife, whose imion with him 
had cost him so much sorrow ; and as the summer 
sunlight streamed down into the open grave, he 
thought with a curious remembrance of the other 
funeral where he had stood a solitary mourner, 
amid storm, and wind, and tempest ; and he won- 
dered as the clergyman said the solemn words — 
*' For now we commit her body to the earth, in the 
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sure and certain hope," &c. — wJiose lifeless form he 
had consigned to its mother clay on that eventful 
morning. " Some one with no friends," he said to 
himself, " or I should have heard ere this." 

" Then, to-morrow morning we part," the doctor 
said, when they were once more seated together at 
the hotel — ** Nelly and I back to Earlsford ; and 
you, Eustace ?" 

"I shall go into Wales," he replied, "and see 
Mr Davis ; I should like to know if he has found 
out anything." 

" There must be some end to that mystery, 
surely," the doctor remarked. *' It is very strange.'* 

" There 's one thing, doctor, I must delegate to you 
— that poor Miss Smith ! I want you to talk to my 
mother about her ; she will see if there is any way 
to be found of placing her somewhere where she 
can earn a living. Poor thing ! she dislikes her 
present life, I know ; and for the sake of what she 
has done, I should like to snatch her from it." 

"You may depend upon me, Eustace. I shall 
be glad to help her ; she seems a tidy body. But 
what's to become of her in the meantime?" 
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"I thought of oflTering to pay her board with 
Mrs Grame for a little while, if she would ac- 
cept it." 

" If they either of them would," the doctor said ; 
" they have a lot of chivalrous notions, both of 
them. One thing is certain, — Mrs Grame cannot 
afford to keep her without payment; and she herself 
has no money." 

" What shall we do, then?" 

"You had better let me talk to them both. 
Ill put the matter before them in a reasonable, 
rational light, and you '11 see I '11 talk them round. 
An old man can sometimes manage matters better 
than a young one. Oh, here comes Andrew ! I '11 
sound him about it." Andrew entering at the 
moment, his master accosted him. " We were just 
talking about Miss Smith," he said. " Do you think 
your mother could accommodate her for a few 
weeks?" 

" I am sure she would, and be glad to," he 
replied. 

" Because," said Eustace, " I am going to consult 
my mother about what can be done for her. After 

VOL, IL O 
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all she did for — for my wife, her future must be 
our charge." 

Andrew's eyes gave a queer twinkle, and he said, 
gravely, " I£ you and she have no objection, Mr 
Eustace, I 'm going to make it mine !" 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE FUTUEE MRS GEAME. 

'*A8 you speak, 
Methinks I see xne at the altar foot. 
Her hand fast lock'd in mine — the ring put on — 
My wedding-bells ring merry in my ear. 
And round me throng glad tongues, that give me joy." 

Shebidan Knowles. 

"You, Andrew!'* said the doctor, in utter amaze- 
ment, while Eustace could only stare at the speaker 
in complete bewilderment, so astounded was he at 
what he heard. Andrew Grame had been, ever 
since he could remember, a staid serving-man, who 
had grown grey in his master's service ; and <^nch 
a wild idea as his getting married, and aspiring to 
an establishment of his own, had never entered any 
one's head. 
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" Yes, sir," replied Andrew, gravely ; " if the 
leddy has no objection." 

" Why, man, whatever has put such a notion in 
your head ? Are you tired of your place ?" 

" Tired ! when I 've been five-and-twenty year in 
it come Lady-day! No, no, doctor, if I'd been 
gaun to tire, it wad hae been afore now. As to 
what put it into my head, I canna just say what did 
that ; the same thing, I suppose, that puts it intil 
other people's.'* 

" Well, well," said Dr Browne, laughing, though 
he was secretly vexed at the prospect of his faithful 
old servant marrying and leaving him, for such he 
felt assured would be the issue of his taking a wife, 
" I 've nothing to say against it ; but pray what 's 
to become of me ? " 

"I've thought of that too, sir," was Andrew's 
reply; "and I thought o' waiting till the spring, 
till after Miss Nelly's wedding, sir." 

"Oh! so I am to have your services till the 
spring, am I ? Well, you give me plenty of time to 
look out. And after the spring what is to be done ? 
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What are you and Mrs Grame that is to be going 
to do?" 

" I didna think you would want to part wi* me," 
stammered Andrew, aghast at the prospect thus 
suddenly opened to him ; " I thought" 

" That I could find room for you and your wife 
too. My house is pretty large, Andrew, but I 
never contemplated turning it into a family man- 
sion." 

"Now ye're just laughing at me, doctor," said 
Andrew, relieved at the look of amusement on his 
master's face. "I was hoping you'd have been 
willing for me to live near; there's plenty of cot- 
tages just by the mews, and" 

"And become an out-door servant instead of 
an in-door one, eh ? Very well, we won't quarrel 
about it. Make sure of the lady first, and I '11 talk 
to you again." 

"I'll do that, sir," was the reply, so gravely 
spoken that Eustace went oflf into a fit of laughter 
at Andrew's methodical manner of going about his 
unexpected courtship. 
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"I beg your pardon/* he said. "I could not 
help it ; the idea seemed so funny of your settling 
all your affairs in that cool fashion before you know 
whether Miss Smith will have you or not You 
make it quite a matter of business." 

'' And so it i^ a matter o' business, Mr Eustace ; 
the gravest business that a man ever transacts in a' 
his life, I'm thinking ; and if he makes a mistake in 't 

I beg your pardon, sir," he said, hurriedly, 

seeing the shadow which swept over the young 
man's face ; " I was forgetting" 

"Never mind," said Eustace, good-humouredly. 
" Let us talk of something else. Miss Smith, — are 
you sure she will consent to become Mrs Grame?" 

" Not sure, sir ; but I think she will. I 'm pretty 
sure she kens what I think o' her, though I havena 
spoken." 

*' But have you weighed the matter well ?" said 
the doctor. " Do you think she is a fitting wife for 
you, one whom you can love and respect as a hus- 
band should? You have not seen much of her, 
recollect.'* 

'' I have seen enough, sir, and I have heard 
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mair; — ^I have seen her devotion, her self-denial, 
her striving to do and be what she ought in the 
midst of sin, misery, and trial, as would have over- 
come almost any other woman; and where the 
principles are right the heart is sure to be right 
too." 

" Perhaps so," Dr Browne said. " But her pro- 
fession! the theatre, Andrew. How will you like 
to be reminded in years to come that your wife was 
a ballet-dancer ? That she shewed herself painted 
and bedizened on the stage for eight shillings 
a- week ? That 's about the figure, I think." 

" There 11 be no one to remind her of it, please 
God," said Andrew, warmly. " She '11 be far away 
from a' that can speak o' her past life ; she 'U be 
my wife, if she doesna say me nay ; and she shall 
hide all memory of the bitter past in her husband's 
heart, poor dear ! " 

"Well, well, I've no more to say," said his 

master, touched by the honest feeling with which 

r ^1 his servant spoke. " I can only hope she will not 

say you nay; the sincere affection of an honest 

man is not found every day." 
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Andrew went his way, leaving the gentlemen to 
their reflections and astonishment. 

'' Well," said Eustace, as the door closed behind 
him, " after that I don't think anything could sur- 
prise me much! I really thought your body- 
guard, as you call him, had taken leave of his 
senses." 

" So did I at first ; but he is evidently sincere." 

"Sincere! His very heart is in it; only the 
whole thing seems so strange. Andrew Grame a 
married man ! Why, I never remember him much 
diflferent from what he is now, a staid, grey-headed 
old man." 

" He is not old for all that ; he wants some years 
of fifty, but his hair turned grey very early, and I 
suppose his humdrum life with me has given him 
the st^d and grave appearance which makes him 
look older than he is.'' 

" I wonder if he will succeed." 

*' If she is a sensible woman, and her heart is her 
own, I should say yes. Eight shillings a-week is 
not such a magnificent income but she will be glad 
to lay it down for such a home as Andrew can ofier 
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her ; he will do his best to make his wife comfort- 
able, or I am much mistaken in him/' 

" She will have no * prior attachment/ 1 suppose/' 
said Eustace. 

"Poor soul! she is past the time many a long 
year when stage fairies are attractive. She was 
only kept on because from early training she was 
useful. Her life of late years has been one of toil 
and trial, unbrightened by a single ray of happi- 
ness." 

"Call Nelly, Eustace/' said the doctor, "and 
we'll have a stroll; it will be the last for some 
time." 

They started accordingly, and climbed the lovely 
Calton Hill, in the glorious light of the setting sun. 
Arrived there, Dr Browne, like a discreet man as 
he was, pronounced himself tired, and proposed to 
rest, while the young folks strolled. And they wan- 
dered away, to talk of the future, now undimmed 
by doubts or fears ; and Nelly's adopted father sat 
and thought too, over all that had passed since he 
took the orphan girl to his home and heart. 

An J how sped Andrew's wooing while his master 
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sat there^ and his girlish mistress walked in the 
deepening twilight by her future husband's side? 
His heart beat like a timid girl's, as he climbed the 
stair to his mother's house. Would Charlotte Smith 
refuse him? Would she tell him that her heart 
was preoccupied? that she could not love him? 
" There 's no harm in asking her, at all events," he 
said to himself; and with the spirit of the old adage, 
" Faint heart never won fair lady," uppermost in his 
mind, he knocked at the door. It was ©pened by 
Mrs Grame. 

"Ye 've been long away," she said. 

"Ay, mother," he replied; "I had much to say 
to the master to-night, ye ken ; I had to tell him 
before I could go any further. Is she in ?" 

"Ay, she's in; she's sewing for me. She's a 
neat hand wi' her needle, Andrew." Mrs Grame 
said this in a half -apologetic tone ; it seemed as if 
she were searching for something to set against the 
antecedents of the woman whom her son wished to 
make his wife. " She was speaking o* ye just now." 

Andrew passed her, and went in. Miss Smith 
sat by the table sewing, in the same black dress she 
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had worn all day. She looked up with a pleased 
smile at his entrance. '' Are you come to bid us 
good-bye, Mr Grame?'' she said; "you leave early 
to-morrow, your mother says." 

"Yes, we go pretty early," he replied "And I 
have come to say good-bye, but that 's not all I Ve 
to say to you." 

There was something in his tone that startled 
her, but she only said, "Indeed !'' 

" No," he said ; " I 've something to say to you, 
only you, before I leave Edinburgh. May I say it 
now?" 

She looked up from her work, startled ; she began 
to comprehend; and her pale face flushed scarlet 
as she listened, while, in a few plain straightforward 
words, he told his hopes and wishes. She did not 
speak, but her head bent lower and lower as he 
went on, till it lay upon the table, and she burst 
into a passionate fit of weeping. Andrew spoke 
soothingly to her. 

" I 've startled you ! " he said. " Ye werena pre- 
pared for this from an old man like me ; but I '11 
no hurry ye. Take time, if ye like, to think of 
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what I Ve said to ye ; ye 're quite safe here with my 
mother, ye ken/' 

" Oh, it 's not that," she said, pagsionately, 
through her tears. " I little thought it would ever 
be my lot to win the love of any honest man ? You 
are too good, too generous, Mr Grame. You can- 
not, must not marry me." 

" And why cannot I ? why must I not ? If I love 
you, and you can make up your mind to take me, 
there 's no one to say nay to us, that I know of." 

** Perhaps not," she said, sorrowfully. " Heaven 
knows there is no one on this wide earth who cares 
enough about me to say yes, or no ; but it cannot 
be, Mr Grame ; though I broke my heart in saying 
it, it can never be." Andrew was silent, and she 
went on, hiding her face from his earnest look : 
" You do not know, — I cannot tell you, — but there 
is that in my past life which will prevent me being 
any good man's wife ! Oh, why did I ever see 
you!" 

Andrew took her hand. "Charlotte!" he said; 
"nay, ye need not look at me, my poor lass," he 
continued, drawing her to him till her head rested 
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on his shoulder. "Shall I tell you something? — 
I know all about this terrible past. Yon puir 
creature that went to her last resting-place this 
day, told me of it ; told me how you had striven 
and struggled all your weary life in sorrow, and 
suffering, and poverty, and toil, to atone for what 
camQ upon ye, when yer face was fair, and yer 
knowledge of this sinfu* world but small She told 
me all ye had suffered, all ye had done for her in 
her trouble, and I learned to love ye from her teach- 
ing. I didn't measure ye by what ye had done, but 
by the temptation ye had resisted. Let us bury the 
past in to-day's open grave, and ye shall begin a 
new life far away from this, where none can tell or 
speak o't." She wept without speaking, but her 
tears fell silently now; her passionate burst of 
agony and self-reproach had given place to grati- 
tude and joy ; his nobleness of heart overcame her. 
" Well," he said, after a pause, " are ye afraid of 
me now?" 

She made no reply, but her hand was placed 
tremblingly in his, and their compact was sealed. 
And so they sat far into the darkening evening, 
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even till Mrs Grame's patience was exhausted, and 
she came in ; Andrew, happy in his prospects, and 
ruminating much on his future ; and Charlotte, her 
heart filled with thankful love to him who was 
going to snatch her from a life so hateful to her, 
and place hei; in the position she had always deemed 
unattainable to her, — ^an honest man's wife, and 
the mistress of a happy home. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEPAETUEES. 

" Though human^ thou didst not deceive me; 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake 
Though loved, thou forbor'st to grieve me ; 

Though slander'd, thou never couldst shake; 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me ; 

Though parted, it was not to fly ; 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie/' 

Byron. 

" It 's all right, I suppose/' said Dr Browne, with a 
smile, as Andrew entered his room to put the finish- 
ing touches to the packing for the morrow's journey. 

" Yes, sir," said Andrew, respectfully. " It 's all 
as I wished ; she will stay with my mother a while, 
till you get back to Earlsf ord, sir ; and then " 

"And then she will be transformed into Mrs 
Andrew Grame, I suppose." 
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"Yes, sir," 

" I shall have to look out for a wife myself/* the 
doctor said, laughing, "or I shall be completely 
forsaken in my old years. Take care what you are 
doing there ! I saw you lay a stratum of shirts 
under all those miscellaneous articles you are 
cramming into that portmanteau ; even love won't 
make it hold everything, Andrew." 

Andrew started and laughed; he was stuffing a 
most heterogeneous mass of clothing on the top of 
his master's dress shirts, and he proceeded to undo 
his handiwork, in much confusion. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; I " 

" Was thinking more about Miss Smith than me, 
that's very clear," Dr Browne returned. "Never 
mind ; I shall have to pardon a good many blunders, 
I suspect, before the glamour she has cast over you 
goes off. Make haste ; Mr Hartley wants to speak 
to you, as soon as you have done with me." 

Andrew finished his work, and descended to the 
coffee-room, where Eustace was enjoying a cigar. 

" The doctor said you wanted me, sir," he said. 

" So I do," the young man replied. " I want you 
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to take something from me to Miss Smith ; I sup- 
pose everything's settled before this?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, then, take this to her; she won't mind 
seeing you again, I daresay. I meant to have 
given it to her myself, but since matters have 
turned out as they have, I will make you my de- 
puty. It 's only something towards her trousseau ; 
your wife must be well fitted out, Andrew! " 

Andrew stammered out his thanks, but Eustace 
stopped him. 

" I owe it to her," he said, gravely. " Nothing 
can repay the obligation I am under to her. Take 
it to her, and tell her I can never forget or reward 
her kindness." 

Andrew went his way, with the envelope in his 
hand, and knocked at his mother's door just as she 
was preparing to go to bed. 

"Eh! whatl" she exclaimed, when she saw her 
son ; " what brings ye back again, when I thought 
ye were away for months ? Is aught wrong with 
yer maister, or Miss Nelly, or Mr Eustace?" 

"Nothing's wrong, mother," he replied, "I've 

VOL.IL P 
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come with a message from Mr Hartley to Charlotte. 
Is she in her bed?" 

"No yet; she's but this minute gone to her 
room. I '11 cjall her." 

There was no need, however ; she had heard his 
voice. 

"A message for me !" she said. 

"Ay, for you; and more than a message/' he 
replied. " I was to give you this, Charlotte, and 
to tell you it was something to help to get ready 
for the spring." 

Charlotte blushed rosy red; she had been half 
imagining that she was in some happy dream, from 
which she should wake to find herself on the dreary 
stage, amid dust, and din, and confusion ; but here 
was tangible proof of the reality of everything. 
She opened the envelope with trembling fingers, 
and a bank-note fluttered to the ground. There 
was only a scrap of paper besides, on which was 
written, " From Eustace Hartley to Charlotte Smith, 
in memory of Stella Morton." 

** My certie ! but ye 're quite an heiress, now," 
said Mrs Grame, picking up the note and putting 
it into her hand. 
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"Fifty pounds!" exclaimed Charlotte, in bewil- 
derment. '' He must have made some mistake — he 
could not mean it !" 

She held out the bit of paper to Andrew, as if 
doubting the evidence of her senses. 

" No, it 's no mistake, I am sure," he said ; " he 
meant it, and meant it for you." 

''But do you think I ought to take it? — so 
much money, — more than I ever had in my life 
before?" 

" Yes, Charlotte," he replied ; " take it, and spend 
it too, my girl, as he wished that sent it. You '11 
come home quite a lady, you see." 

*' But I Ve done nothing!" she said, the tears 
rising to her eyes ; " and what I did wasn't with 
any hope of being paid for it I little thought I 
should ever see him again !" 

" He knew that, well enough," Andrew said. 
" He said to me that he could never repay you for 
your kindness ; he didn't send it in payment, don't 
think that ''Ay, that's right," he continued, as 
Charlotte folded the note, and placed it in the enve- 
lope. "And now, I must say good-bye once more, 
and be off. We go at nine to-morrow morning; 
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I *11 write when we get home. Eh, but you '11 like 
Earlsford, Charlotte! it's a bonny place!" And 
with a farewell embrace, he was gone. 

The next day saw Dr Browne and his foster- 
daughter, with his faithful servant, far on their 
road home ; and in less than a week all the city 
was electrified with the intelligence that Dr Browne 
was giving up practice, and was going away, no one 
knew where, for an indefinite time. The news was 
a perfect godsend to the stagnant waters of genteel 
life in that excessively respectable locality ; it gave 
the tea-table coteries something to talk about ; and 
many were the invitations to solemn tea-parties, 
which Miss Grant, the doctor's opposite neighbour, 
received ; every lady firmly believing that, because 
she lived so near, or, as they expressed it, " with 
her windows looking right into his," she must know 
more than the rest of the Earlsford world about 
what was going on. Miss Grant had very little 
to tell, after all ; patients had been admitted by 
Andrew as usual; two or three gentlemen, — Mr 
Brooks the lawyer, for one, — had been frequent 
visitors; and the new gentleman, as the doctor's 
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successor was called, seemed a very handsome aris- 
tocratic-looking personage. 

*' Very different, my dear, from Dr Browne ; he 
will never lose any patients through his rudeness 
to them, I am sure !" 

Miss Grant was rather sore upon this subject; 
many years before, she had essayed to put herself 
under that gentleman's care, but he had plainly 
told her there was nothing wrong with her, and 
so incurred her everlasting displeasure. Never- 
theless they kept up an outward shew of civility, 
and the lady was wont to speak of her neighbour 
as " a very worthy man, very, but quite mistaken 
in his notions ;" but I don't suppose the doctor's 
practice declined much in consequence. One thing 
Miss Grant could expatiate upon, and she improved 
every opportunity. A large house, only two doors 
from Dr Browne's, was being furnished for the 
successor to his practice, and of the furniture that 
went in, and the workmen that came out, and all 
the minutise that she could gather together, she was 
never weary talking. 

" Then you think there is a Mrs Mildmay ?" said 
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one of her friends ; " I wonder what sort of a per- 
son she'll be? We are getting into sadly mixed 
society lately, my dear !" 

" There 's a lady, I am snre," was Miss Grant's 
reply. '' I saw a work-table, and a davenport, and 
a good many nick-nacks go in; and there are 
children, too." 

"Children!" 

''Yes; a whole cart-load of nursery famitnre 
came yesterday. What a change from dear old 
Dr Browne!" 

'* A change indeed ! I wonder where he is 
going?" 

" Oh, off somewhere to please that girl's whims ; 
he is perfectly infatuated with her," said Miss Grant, 
somewhat spitefolly. Old maids are never very 
amicably disposed to beautiful young girls — ^at least, 
old maids of Miss Grant's stamp : the world holds 
others of the type, God bless them, whose whole 
life is spent in making others happy. " Of course 
it is all over between her and young Hartley ; she 
would never think of marrying him, after such an 
exposure as that I wonder where he is ?" 
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'* Hiding himself somewhere, I should think," said 
her charitable friend. '' I should think he would 
be ashamed to shew his face after what has hap- 
pened?" 

Earlsford was quite in the dark as to the real 
state of affairs, and there was no one to throw a 
light upon the subject Nelly was seen going about 
with a happy face, as she had always done, and 
there was nothing in either the doctor or Andrew 
to excite the slightest curiosity, they looked just as 
usual; the other servants, too, were deaf to all 
pumping from Miss Grant's Mary; they knew 
absolutely nothing. 

So ''society" waited and wondered, and Dr 
Browne and Nelly went away, with Andrew in their 
train, and the new doctor was installed in Castle- 
ton House, with a handsome wife, and half-a-dozen 
rosy noisy children, and speedily made himself a 
favourite with all classes; and the summer and 
autumn sped quickly away, and Nelly's eventful 
wedding-day ceased to be the uppermost subject of 
gossip in the city. 

Eustace Hartley did just what he told Dr Browne 
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he should do—nstaxted immediately for Wales. The 
aspect of the little village was very diflTerent now, 
in the peaceful summer weather, from what it had 
been when he visited it before. Then all was deso- 
lation and terror ; now, all peace and rural beauty. 
Groups of merry children played about the graves, 
so sadly filled, now green with soft grass ; and the 
frightful catastrophe, which had filled all hearts 
with dread, and turned their happy valley into 
such a terrible scene of mourning and despair, 
was forgotten, or only remembered as a story to 
be told over the winter fire. 

The clergyman and his wife recognised and 
welcomed their visitor. They had no information 
to give him; no one had made any inquiries 
since. The head -stone in the' churchyard still 
bore the inscription which he had placed on it ; 
the mouldering clay beneath still lay there as his 
wife. 

"What shall we do V Mr Davis asked. " Shall 
we remove the stone or the inscription? It is a 
singular story you have told me.'' 
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" Singular and sad/' replied Eustace ; " but it is 
at an end now. As for the grave yonder, let it 
rest ; there is no name on it, only initials ; we will 
let them alone, until some other claimant appears 
for its unfortunate occupant/' 

" That will never be now/' said the clergyman, 
musingly. " All inquiries have ceased for some 
time past Should anything transpire, I will com- 
mimicate with you immediately." 

"Thank you," said Eustace. "There is no need 
for any further secrecy in the matter; the story 
is pretty well known now. It was my wife I 
sought, when I visited you before — estranged and 
parted from me, but still my wife — and when 
I stood by yonder grave, I believed myself a 
widower." 

" How terrible !" said Mr Davis. 

" Terrible indeed," Eustace replied ; " but not so 
terrible as the awakening from that belief But, 
as I said, it is over now. I laid my real wife in 
her grave two days ago ; she had suffered enough 
to atone for anything. There is my trvs name and 
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address ; and if ever I can serve you in any way, 
command me." 

So the mysteiy was a mystery still ; and the grass 
grew, and daisies whitened on the nameless grave, 
and no one ever appeared to ask who lay below. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
claba's secbet. 

" The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home I 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day." 

Longfellow. 

The time Dr Browne had allotted for his pleasant 
tour passed rapidly by. He had taken Nelly to 
many a place of note and beauty that she had read 
of, and dreamed long day-dreams about^ when she 
lived with her grandmother and her faithful Mary. 
She traversed many a battle plain made memorable 
by the terrible wars, which set brother in arms 
against brother^ friend against friend; or where 
freedom, poor in all except love of right and justice, 
raised itself against oppression^ strong in power 
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and mighty and perished in the unequal struggle. 
From English memories of the mighty past, they 
went to Scotland, and Nelly stood upon Flodden 
Field, where the lost battle struck the death-blow 
to a monarch's broken heart ; upon wild Culloden, 
with its waste of moss and heather, where the last 
descendant of his kingly race, who vainly tried to 
win back a crown, for ever passed away, saw the 
wreck of his hopes, the end of his ambition, and 
turned, a fugitive from the land of his fathers. 
They saw the glorious Highlands, too, in all their 
autumn beauty ; and when the weather grew cold, 
they turned their faces homewards. 

Dr Browne had intended to visit Ireland as well, 
but they lingered so long in the north, that they 
could not spare the time. "We are to have an 
extra-merry Christmas, you know, Nelly," he said, 
"and you will need some little time for prepara- 
tion." 

And so, in the dark November days, they were 
at home once more; and the visits between Dr 
Browne's house and Earlcourt were as frequent as 
ever, though Eustace Hartley was away, no one 
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seemed quite sure where ; and Nelly's old servant, 
Mary, was installed in Castle Street, and mighty 
preparations for Christmas were going on, to the 
wonderment of the Earlsford people, who had never 
known the doctor launch out into such hospitality : 
he generally had too much upon his hands to have 
time for party - giving. But Nelly had ceased to 
be the heroine of the hour ; Clara Mklcolm was to 
be married on the day before Christmas-day, and 
though the man of her choice was only a country 
clergyman, her parents were determined that their 
only child should have a sumptuous wedding. So 
Clara's trousseau and marriage portion were the 
talk of the place, and all the ladies flocked to the 
principal milliner's, to see what she was preparing ; 
and that was the greater part of it, for Clara was, as 
her mother often said, *' an odd girl," and chose to 
patronise the people in her own neighbourhood, 
instead of rushing to a West-End modiste, to pay 
double the price for the same article. So Miss 
Coates profited mightily by the arrangement; for 
so many ladies were suddenly smitten with the 
shape or the material of some particular article of 
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the bride's outfit, and immediately discovered that 
it was just what they wanted, though they had 
existed without it till now, that she was obliged to 
take on another ** young person/' as she designated 
her work-girls, to help to supply the unexpected 
demands. Not without Miss Malcolm's permission, 
though, did she copy her dresses and adornments. 
Her mother was highly indignant at such a pro- 
ceeding, but Clara only laughed. 

" What does it matter, mamma^" she said, good- 
humouredly, '' so long as I get what I like ? only 
don't copy my colours, Miss Coatea What becomes 
me would look frightful on some people, especially 
fair ones ; and I don't want to see twenty exagger- 
ated copies of myself walking about in my costume 
before I have worn it at all" 

" Oh, that you won't, miss!" returned the milliner, 
delighted to find that her profitable trade was not 
to be stopped, as she had feared it would. " I have 
expressly told the ladies that they cannot have any- 
thing tQl after the wedding is over." 

** Then I don't see what difference it will make," 
Clara replied ; " I shan't be here to see ; I shall be 
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away six months, and before that time they will 
have some one else to copy." 

Mrs Malcolm rallied her daughter on her want of 
exclusiveness, but Clara would not jrield. 

'' It does not signify one whit/' she answered. 

The day approached, and cards for a grand enter- 
tainment in honour of the event went out far and 
wide. No one seemed to have been forgotten ; Miss 
Grant was made happy, and immediately set herself 
to find out whom she should meet, and what they 
would wear. • 

" You are a bridesmaid, of course, my dear?'* she 
said to Nelly one day, on the occasion of a morning 
call 

" No, ma'am." 

" No ! Well, I am surprised ; such friends as you 
were 1 But, then, I suppose you didn't feel equal to 
it after " 

"Clara did not ask me. Miss Grant," replied 
Nelly, with a smile playing about the corners of her 
mouth. " She knew I could not oblige her." 

" Very kind of her to spare your feelings, I must 
say. Of course you go to the evening party ? " 
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''No." 

" Not that either ! Will thej^ not be offended at 
your refusal ? " 

" I have had no chance of refusing, ma'am. I 
have not been invited/* 

" Not invited ! You astonish me ! " Miss Grant 
said, staring at Nelly, as if she thought her mad. 
** Why, every one is going ! There never was such 
an entertainment as this is to be ! I was going to 
ask what you intend to wear; one never knows 
exactly what to order. Miss Coates seems very 
mysterious about dresses; I asked her to tell me 
what Mrs Hartley was ordering, and she didn't 
seem to know anything about it." 

"Very likely not," said Nelly, almost breaking 
into a laugh. " Mrs Hartley is not going either.*' 

"Not Mrs Hartley?" 

"No." 

" Nor Dr Browne ? " 

"No." 

" I cannot understand it ! Have you and Clara 
quarrelled ? " 

" We have not quarrelled," Nelly replied, amused 
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at her visitor's perplexity. "I can give you no 
explan,ation, Miss Grant, except that we have re- 
ceived no invitations, and we could not well go 
without/' 

"Certainly not," replied Miss Grant; and she 
went her way to spread the astounding intelligence 
all over the city, that " there must have been some- 
thing dreadful happening that no one knew any- 
thing about ; for the Earlcourt people were not 
invited to the Malcolms' ; nor Nelly Deane, though 
they had been such friends ; nor Dr Browne ! ** 

And her friends wondered and gossiped, but they 
could find out nothing more. And the week before 
the wedding arrived, and Eustace Hartley returned 
home, handsome and happy -looking; and Nelly 
went no more to Earlcourt. The day before the all- 
important one a merry group of girls sat in Clara 
Malcolm's boudoir discussing the morrow's pro- 
ceedings, arranging their finery, and amusing them- 
selves in the thousand ways that young ladies do on 
the eve of a wedding. They had all arrived that 
afternoon, and were to form the pretty bridal-train 

that was to follow Clara to the altar. 
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''That's a love of a veil!" exclaimed Alice 
Withers, a lively little heiress of the neighbour- 
hood. " It 's the same as Nelly Deane's was, isn't 
it ? I wonder what she 's done with hers ?" 

** Yes, it 's exactly the same," Clara replied. 
"They were ordered together. As to what Nelly 
has done with hers, I'm not prepared to say; it 
will come in some time^ I have no doubt" 

"Yes, unless she dies an old maid for the love of 
Eustace Hartley," laughed a lively, fair-haired girl, 
who was more than suspected of a penchant for the 
young gentleman herself ** But where is she ? 
Why is she not here ? I always thought you had 
promised each other, whichever should be married 
first should have the other for bridesmaid ? " 

" So we did," Clara replied. " But Nelly won't 
be mine for all that." 

" Why not ? she is not married ? " 

" Nor ever will be, after such a dreadful affair," 
said another young lady. 

" Don't be too sure of that, Emma," said Clara ; 
'' more wonderful things than that happen in this 
world." 
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"But where is she? What is the real reason 
she is not here.?" said Miss Withers. 

" Can you keep a secret V* asked Clara, with a 
bright smile. " I think you can, Alice Withers, so 
I '11 tell you ; the rest must have patience till to- 
morrow morning." 

She whispered something to the petite beauty 
by her side, who thereupon clapped her hands 
and exclaimed, " Oh, delightful ! charming ! What 
fun !" 

" Oh, tell us ! " chorused the rest. " That 's very 
wicked of you, Clara, to tease us so ; a secret is 
such a delightful thing !" 

" I wonder how long it will be a secret when — ^let 
me see — two, four, six, young ladies know it ! Well, 
I leave you to Alice ; but, mind, not a word about 
it till after to-morrow." 

*' Oh, we won't tell ! we won't tell !" cried the 
happy girls, as Clara left the room ; and crowding 
round Miss Withers, they were soon deeply discuss- 
ing the news she had for them. 

And the young bride of the morrow went down 
stairs to her parents and Herberf Dalton, who 
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thought every moment of her time wasted that she 
did not bestow upon him ; and had been very 
much inclined to rush up stairs, and carry her off 
from the important consultations she was engaged 
in. The wedding day dawned bright and clear, 
and the frost glittered on the lawn in myriads of 
diamond sparkles, when Clara stepped into her 
father's sumptuous carriage for the last time as Clara 
Malcolm. It was to the same church where Nelly 
had gone in expectant happiness that the splendidly- 
appointed equipage drove; and she walked blushing 
through a full coDgregation, and stood at the altar, 
radiant with beauty ; waiting— waiting for what ? 
Her bridegroom is there ; the guests are assembled ; 
but the ceremoDy does not commence ! There is 
nothing wrong, evidently, for the wedding party 
are all smiles, and the bride looks lovingly happy ! 
A carriage ! Ah, it is some guest who is late, and 
the people turn, and rustle, and look towards the door 
in astonishment, for it is Eustace Hartley and his 
mother in bridal array. There is much whispering 
at theur advent, for is it not the common talk of 
Earlsford that they have had no invitation ? They 
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are welcome, evidently ; and the group around the 
altar make way for them, and Eustace goes up to 
the very communion rails. Another carriage ! More 
rustling and expectation, and, amid the breathless 
astonishment of all present, Dr Browne appears 
with a lady on his arm. Well may they whisper 
and stare now, for it is Nelly, in the bridal dress 
of six months ago ! blushing beneath her veil, yet 
looking very happy. Clara's secret is out now ; 
her bridesmaids have a double duty, the clergyman 
double work. And the service proceeds, and Clara 
Malcolm gives her hand with confidence and love to 
the man she has chosen from all the world to live 
with and work for; and Nelly ti*embles as the 
words are spoken which bind her to Eustace, and 
thinks of the terrible interruption to her other 
wedding day. There is none this time, and his 
eyes look lovingly at the little creature he has 
promised to* protect and cherish; and he sends up 
a thanksgiving to Heaven that he has met with 
no worse punishment than this delay for his past 
duplicity ; and the ceremony is over ; and merry 
bells are ringing; and friends are pressing round. 
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and congratulating ''Mrs Hartley, jun., and Mrs 
Dalton;" and Clara laughs and starts, and NeUy 
blushes and looks down, as they hear their new 
names ; and the congregation waits and gossips till 
the party shall come oul^ and they go into the vestry, 
and the brides sign their maiden names for the last 
time; and Clara Malcolm and Nelly Deane exist 
no longer ! 



CHAPTER XXII. 

WHO LAY IN THE WELSH CHUBCHTABD. 

" Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done : perseverance, dear, my lord. 
Keeps honour bright : to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery." 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Six years have passed away since the double wed- 
ding, when Clara Malcolm and Nelly Deane stood 
together at the altar, and gave ''their hands, with 
their hearts in them " to the men of their choice. 
Happy, uneventful years they have been, for Earls- 
ford is a quiet place, and little ever occurs in its 
every-day life to disturb the placidity of its in- 
habitants. Dr Browne is still to be seen, hale and 
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hearty as ever, doing a good deal of business in the 
way of advice gratis among his poor patients, but 
no way interfering with the aristocratic practice of 
his popular successor. They are near neighbours 
and fast friends, and even the doctor's stanchest 
allies are happy and content in Dr Mildmay's care. 
A thorough man of the world, as well as an experi- 
enced physician, he had managed, by his winning 
manners and professional tact, to ingratiate himself 
with all, and his popularity bade fair to equal his 
predecessor's, even in its palmiest days. In addi- 
tion to his own good qualities, it had leaked out 
that the handsome, agreeable wife, who mapaged 
his house and headed his table with such finished 
elegance, and whose pleasant manners and lady- 
like ease spoke of good birth and education, was 
actually a baronet's first cousin! and immediately 
"society" received her with open arms, and de- 
clared her a most welcome addition to their ranks. 
Mrs Mildmay perfectly understood all this, and 
laughed in her sleeve at it, but accepted her posi- 
tion notwithstanding. 
The doctor's old house in Castle Street has long 
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ceased to be quiet or dull ; unwonted noises break 
the silence now ; the pattering of tiny feet, and 
bursts of ringing laughter, and feeble infant cries, — 
for Nelly is a mother^ and her toddling babies call 
its master Grandpapa, — and merry romps take place 
in the room where patients used to wait in trem- 
bling eagerness for the summons to the doctor's pres- 
ence ; and toys lie aU unheeded on the floor where 
not a speck was allowed to remain in the old days. 
The very existence of these little ones seems to have 
changed the atmosphere of the place; even the 
housekeeper, formerly so prim, yields to the fasci- 
nation of "those little darlings," and allows them 
to torment her as they please. There are three ; 
the young heir, a lovely boy, just five years old, 
Eustace Henry Browne Hartley. His father pro- 
tested against his second name, as recalling all sorts 
of painful memories ; but Nelly willed it so, and 
Nelly's will was law. Then there was Nelly, three 
years old; Ellen Augusta, the latter being Mrs 
Hartley senior's name ; and baby Ethel, named after 
no one in particular, but called so, as her father 
used laughingly to say, in a romantic fit of his 
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wife's, aided and abetted by Mrs Dalton. These 
little people were the darlings of Dr Brovme's 
heart, and half lived in Castle Street with their 
nurses, and many a long discussion over their health 
and happiness and their future well-being did the 
doctor hold with his foster-daughter. In the little 
sanctum into which Andrew shewed Nelly and her 
grandmother on that windy March mpming when 
Mrs Deane first sought his master's aid. 

Andrew is established in a tiny cottage close at 
the back of the doctor's house, with his nice-looking, 
trim wife, — for Charlotte has improved wonderfully 
in these few peaceful years, and looks far younger 
than in the old Edinburgh days of sorrow and 
distress. 

Mrs Grame is very much thought of in her sphere 
of society, and looked up to, as a person who knows 
a great deal of high life, seeing that she is some- 
times invited to tea at the doctor's, and sometimes 
even, — ^but the good folks speak under their breaths 
of this, — she goes to Earlcourt and sits down with 
young Mrs Hartley! They have one child, a 
solemn-faced little girl, now nearly five years old. 
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extremely like her father, who is very fond of her, 
and who has named her Jessie, after his mother ; 
and thongh his English friends smile at the name, 
so outlandish to their ears, they like the little lassie 
very much, with her quaint, old-fashioned ways, 
and her slight Scotch accent, which she has caught 
from her father. Little Jessie is a prime favourite 
with the sturdy young heir of Earlcourt, and many 
a happy hour does she spend in the lovely gardens 
round Eustace Hartley's mansion. 

One thing the good folks round about Andrew 
Grame cannot settle at all to their satisfaction, and 
that is, who Mrs Grame can possibly have been. 
All guessing is at fault ; she could not have been 
a lady, they all agree, or she would have looked 
higher; but then she came so nice, and so well 
fitted out. They all agree that her " things " must 
have cost " a power of money," but they can come 
to no definite conclusion on the subject. Andrew 
will stand any amount of pumping, and his wife 
puts on an impenetrable reserve whenever any one 
alludes to her former life. The secret is safe with 
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the few who know it, and the poor ballet-dancer is 
happy at last 

Clara Malcolm was not fax off; her husband had 
a living within the compass of a morning's drive, 
and the intercourse of the friends was as uninter- 
rupted as it was pleasant. Their married life had 
not been without its trials ; she had lost her only 
child, a charming little girl, for whom she grieved 
with the passionate sorrow which bereaved mothers 
alone can know. It was rumoured now, however, 
that another little one would soon fill her lost 
Edith's place, and the Eector of Bothley fondly 
hoped that it might prove a son, that his wife's 
magnificent fortune might have an heir. 

It was Christmas time ; boxing night with all 
its merriment had come to a close; and Eustace 
Hartley, with his wife and mother, sat by a blazing 
fire in the little room, from the window of which 
they had watched the terrible storm, which had so 
strangely driven Stella Morton to the shelter of her 
husband's home. The ladies lay back in their com- 
fortable chairs, weary with the bustle and excite- 
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ment of the day, for it had been the birthday of 
the little heir, and a grand children's party had ex- 
hausted all their energies and tired their limbs most 
thoroughly. 

" Why, you look quite done up ! " said Eustace. 

"I am," his mother replied, "thoroughly worn 
out. I can't answer for Nelly; her spirits seem 
inexhaustible." 

" Not quite, mamma," Nelly replied. " I haven't 
a spark left now." 

"I wonder they've held out so long," said 
Eustace, laughing. " I only looked into the dining- 
room once, and it seemed a perfect bedlam to me. 
Are all your important guests disposed of ? " 

" Oh yes," ssid his mother. " We got rid of them 
aU an hour ago. Begin early and end early is the 
only endurable fashion at children's parties." 

"And your own nursery establishment, Mrs 
Nelly ?" said her husband. 

" All in bed, sir, like well-behaved children. Even 
baby yields to regulations, and sleeps most perse- 
veringly." 

" Not bad for six months old. I always had a 
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presentiment my little Ethel would turn out a well- 
regulated member of society, she is so remarkably 
like her father." 

" Now, Eustace, be quiet ! " said his mother. 
" You know Nelly was just as well-behaved as a 
baby, and see what a little termagant she is getting 
now." 

" Thanks to grandmamma's spoiling," retorted 
her son. '' However, there s peace in the land at 
present ; and I vote we follow their example, and 
go to bed. Heigho ! What 's that ? " 

" That" was a violent ringing at the front door 
belL 

"Who can it be at this time of night?" said 
Mrs Hartley, looking somewhat annoyed. " It 's 
striking ten." 

As the clock struck, a servant entered, and said a 
gentleman wanted his master. 

" Did he give no name ? " 

"No, sir." 

" I cannot see a stranger at this hour. Say so, 
James." 

" If you please, sir, he said he was well aware it 
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was an unseasonable time to disturb you, but he 
leaves to-morrow for Liverpool, to embark for 
America ; I was to say, sir, that he came from the 
Rev. Mr Davis.*' 

" Shew him into the dining-room, or any place 
where there 's a good fire," said Eustace, his heart 
giving a sudden bound at the remembrance the 
name called up ; "I will join him directly." 

He did so, and found a tall, dark, gentlemanly- 
looking man, who came forward with many apolo- 
gies for the lateness of the hour. 

"I leave England to-morrow night/* he said; 
"probably for ever, or I would have chosen some 
other time for thus intruding ; but I could not go 
without personally thanking one who has unwit- 
tingly rendered me a great service.'* 

"I guess its nature," Eustace said, "from the 
name you sent in. The mistake I made many years 
ago was connected with you, was it not ? *' 

" It was, indeed," the stranger replied, in faltering 
tones. " You buried my wife, Mr Hartley ! *' 

" Your wife ! *' 

"My wife; my pretty lost darling! how loved 
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and how mourned, I cannot tell yon. Till last 
evening I deemed her lying at the bottom of the 
ocean ; and the sea has seemed like one vast char- 
nel-house to me ever since I lost her ! " 

" How strange ! " 

" Strange indeed !," the gentleman replied. " She 
was an orphan, and had no fiiends ; soon after our 
marriage, I was called to an appointment in 
America. I did not know how long it would last, 
and I left my darling in safe hands till matters were 
settled. That was soon done, and I wrote for her ; 
a trusty friend of mine was to bring her to me, and 
that fatal vessel was chosen for their passage. You 
know what followed — the wreck with all its fearful 
surroundings ; my wife and my friend were both 
among the missing ! " 

" Do not speak of it,'" said Eustace ; " I remem- 
ber it only too well ! " 

" One who knew my wife went to that dreadful 
scene of desolation, but she was not there, (you 
must have been there firat, sir,) and ' missing,* was 
all the tidings I could get. I came to England as 
soon as I could, but could learn nothing ; I read 
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over the list of the corpses to which that good man 
(Heaven reward him !) had given Christian burial, 
but my wife was not there ; (I never thought of 
searching among the ' claimed ' for her description ;) 
and I went back to my desolate home, a broken- 
hearted man. Chance has brought me here again ; 
a feeling I could not account for or overcome, led 
me to that little Welsh churchyard ; Mr Davis told 
me your strange story, and " 

" How did you find out who it really was V asked 
Eustace, breathlessly. " There was no clue, and it 
is so long since ? ** 

" That is the strangest part of all," replied his 
visitor. " There was no clue for a long time ; I 
have one now — it is this !" 

He took from his pocket a small locket with hair 
inside, and the letters " C. & E. M." engraved on the 
case. 

" My darling had this on her neck when I bade 

her farewell ; the old sexton's wife took it from her 

dead body ; it was under her dress, and She thought 

it would never be missed. They are both dead, the 
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old people ; but the man in his illness gave this to 
Mr Davis, confessing the theft" 

" I have always v^ondered," Eustace said, "whether 
any solution of that mysteiy would ever come about 
My thoughts have often been beside that grave, I 
can assure you. But you will take supper with us ? 
My mother and my wife will be as much interested 
in the denouement of this most strange story as 
1 am." 

"You must not introduce a nameless individual," 
he replied. '^ Here is my card ; I am only a trades- 
man, Mr Hartley, though my father was a gentle- 
man." 

"We are very democratic in our notions at 
Earlcourt," replied his host; "we don't measure 
people here by their business or their pockets." 

The card bore the name, " Mr Charles Morrison, 
Broadway, New York/* "I can shew you a por- 
trait of my wife," the stranger said, drawing a case 
from his pocket " I had this taken before I lefk 
her, never to see her more !" 

Eustace took the case, and opened it It was a 
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pretty girlish face, startlingly like Stella Morton in 
form and feature, but without the expression that 
gave such a charm to her. The eyes, too, were not 
so large, and lighter in colour. 

" It is a faithful portrait,'* Mr Morrison said ; 
"my poor Emmy!" 

"I have no portrait of — of my first wife, or I 
would let you see how much they resembled each 
other ; after the many hours' immersion in the rough 
sea, I cannot wonder at my mistaka" 

" Nor L Mr Hartley, I cannot tell you the relief 
it is to me to know that my poor girl lies under the 
turf in a Christian burial-groimd. You were at 
considerable expense ; allow me to " 

" No no," Eustace said, hastily ; " let the past be 
as it is. You will have to alter the headstone — ^let 
that suffice. You can never know what a load was 
lifted from my heart when the sods fell upon your 
innocent wife's coffin ! I would have done as much, 
had I known my mistake, if I thought that she had 
no friends on this side the Atlantic to lay her head 
in the grave !" 
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** I have left orders about the grave, Mr Hartley. 
I shall never see it again, perhaps. Once more, GUxi 
bless you for what you have done for me !" 

Their hands met in a silent clasp; they were 
both deeply moved; Eustace was the first to speaJ^. 

" Shall we join the ladies V* he said. " They are 
on tenter-hooks of curiosity, I am sure." 

They did so, and Mrs Hartley and Nelly heard 
with joy the true story of that mistaken burial ; and 
the time flew by till one o'clock, when their guest 
left them to return to his Western home, with the 
good wishes of all his new friends, whose acquaint- 
ance he had so strangely made. 

"So, it's all come out at last,*' Mrs Hartley said, 
as the door closed behind him. " I knew it would, 
Eustace!" 

" I am thankful for it," replied her son. " That 
unknown grave with its nameless occupant has 
been a haunting horror ever since that miserable 
time. Good night, mother.'' 

And the bright moon shines out over the frost- 
gemmed earth; over the peaceful home at Earl- 
court; over the stranger speeding away on his 
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journey; over the two graves so far apart, into both 
of which such bitter tears have dropped; over half 
the world sleeping, and calm, and holy, as if sor- 
row, and suffering, and sin had no existence be- 
neath its pure still light; as if all the sins, and 
wrongs, and woes of suffering humanity belonged 
to another sphere ! 



THE END. 
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